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His Ancestry Goes Back 167 Years 
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FROM EARLIEST COLONIAL TIMES THE NAME 0p 
PHILADELPHIA HAS BEEN ASSOCIATED Wity 
THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. THIS TRADITIoy 
OF WELL-BRED HOSPITALITY IS TYPIFIED Topsy 
IN THE GLORIOUS CHARACTER OF THIS GREAT 
WHISKY. A TRULY MAGNIFICENT BLEND, BASE) 
ON CHOICEST RESERVE STOCKS— PHILADELPHIA 


IS A SPECIAL OCCASION WHISKY,WHICH YOU Cay 


AFFORD TO ENJOY, REGULARLY AND OFTEN! 


CONTINENTAL DIsTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, Py, 


86.8 proof + 65% grain nevtral spirits 
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It chews a pasture info an airport 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


(= don’t mind bumps in their 
patking lot — but airplanes do. 
Here’s the machine that fixes those 
bumps. As it moves across rough 
ground, sharp discs chew up sod, 
roots, rocks, dirt— and drop it all 
onto a rubber belt to be carried up 
and dumped in trucks. 

But the belt had to be so thick and 
heavy it could handle 14 tons of dirt 
in One minute, and in order to get it 
down close to the ground it had to 
make a s turn around a small- 
diameter pulley. The strain was so 
reat that belts costing several hun- 


dred dollars were being worn out in 
two or three weeks. (And each belt 
took 250 pounds of rubber.) 

At one airport the B. F. Goodrich 
distributor was called in. He saw the 
trouble started where fasteners 
joined the belt ends together. How 
about an endless belt? The contractor 
was sure the seam in the splice would 
Open up as it went around that nar- 
row pulley, also that work would be 
delayed waiting for the spliced belt 
to come from the factory. 

But B. F. Goodrich men had de- 
veloped a kind of splice in which the 


only important seams are buried under 
a vulcanized rubber cover — and most 
B. F. Goodrich distributors have port- 
able electric vulcanizers and.can splice 
the belts right on the job and in a few 
hours. So a stock belt was made end- 
less on this bi grading machine; it 
was on the job mext day, lasted 42 
weeks, more than twenty times as long 
as the first belt. Rubber was saved and 
airport construction was speeded up. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Indus- 
trial Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 

















U. S. Navy Official Photo 


Yeadon may be Thee 


In every warplane in flight, there are 
hundreds of ball bearings in motion 
... revolving or oscillating. 


They reduce friction and prevent 
wear in propeller hubs, engines, ac- 
cessories, radio equipment...and per- 
mit the precise functioning of scores 
of navigating and control instru- 
ments. Without this unseen crew, no 


@ Responding to to- 
day’s demand for near- 
perfection, New Depar- 
ture research workers 
are gaining new engin- 
eering knowledge about 
bearing design and ap- 
plication for the benefit 
of all mankind when 
Peace returns. 





plane could ever complete a mission. 

Ball bearings—New Departure ball 
bearings—keep airplanes flying, 
fighting, winning in sky battles the 
world over. : 

In the hands of free men, who in- 
tend to remain free, our fast-growing 
air armada is an answer to the pray- 
ers of a tormented world. 


FORGEO STEEL BEARING 





NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Cover—The leatherneck in this Acme photo put 
his best hobnailed feet forward as he loads up on 
the rifle Fangs at Quantico. His training there fin- 
ished, he will join fellow Marines who on the far. 
flung fronts of the world are carrying on the fight- 
ing’ traditions that the corps prou z reviews on 
its 167th anniversary this coming week. 
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LETTERS 


We—Not They 

‘Too many people in this country say “They” 
instead of “We.” Until all of the citizens leam 
to think and say “We,” instead of “They” (and 
all ought to do so automatically), “We” cannot 
make rapid progress toward winning the war. 
A tragic percentage of them seem to think, and 
say, that “They” are trying to impose on 
“Them” in some manner—rationing of various 
articles, War Bonds, savings, taxes, “strategy,” 
etc. 











W. D. Wams.ey 


St. Paul, Minn. ’ 





Dean Keller of Hawaii U. 


Your good article about the University of 
Hawaii in wartime (Newsweex, Aug. 17) 
might be completed by giving credit to the 
man who carried the institution through Hs- 
waii’s most trying period—Arthur R. Keller, 
acting president from Nov. 1, 1941, to June 30, 
1942. (Gregg M. Sinclair became president 
July 1.) 

Mr. Keller, 60-year-old dean of the College 
of Applied Science and professor of engmeering, 
was in charge when, on Dec. 7, some of the 
campus buildings were turned into camps for 
Pearl Harbor évacués; during the anxious days 
when the military governor kept Hawaii’ 
schools closed; when many faculty members 
were lent to the military governor's office, 
OCD, the censorship, and the FBI, and others 
entered military service; when some of the 
buildings were turned over to the military for 
the duration; when instruction was resumed 2 
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Chosen by 
UNITED PARCEL SERVICE PEACETIME 


are Douthy Valiable Mow / 





At any time, delivery service 


| lb such as United Parcel Service 

62 gives in Chicago, New York 

a | and other large cities is a 
great public convenience. 

























= But in war-time, it’s much more than 
84 that. It’s a big aid toward winning the 
. war, because it conserves so much gasoline 

and precious rubber. Serving many stores 
2 and shops, it prevents a wasteful dupli- 


cation of delivery mileage. Further, one 


P on 

c~ "  @ RUBBER AND STEEL ARE CONSERVED because a Truck-and-Trailer combination uses about 16% 

= less weight of tires and 25% less steel than do the two trucks required to carry the same payload. 

torr @ FEWER TRUCKS ARE USED because any truck, pulling a Trailer, can haul two or three times as much 

—— as it is designed to carry. 

in .©@ GASOLINE IS CONSERVED because ecch U.P.S. truck, pulling a Trailer, uses far less fuel than 

Ohio, would the two or three trucks it replaces. 

— If there’s a hauling job where costs truck is pulling one Trailer, the two others 
must be figured under a microscope, it’s are being loaded and unloaded. Truck 

parcel delivery. Pennies add up fast! and driver are never idle. That’s a further 

ae That’s why U.P.S. decided to try big economy . . and ro still siesronie 

ae Trailers. And it’s why, in less than two oe steel, a and motive power 

= years, it purchased a total of fourteen ‘OF MC War Job. 

- + + all Fruchaufs. World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
zi U.P.S. uses the “shuttle system” ..one = FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 

ad truck handles three Trailers. While the Sales and Service in Principal Cities 

ep on 
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even three times . . as much work as 
they've been doing, Convert them into a 


pull far more than it is designed to carry. | 
Conversion is simple and inexpensive. 
Ask your Fryuehauf Branch. Any 
Fruehauf service station will do 
the work. 


ed in TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT ([S 





Make your present cme: 


tractors, to pull Trailers. Any truck can ¢ ees 
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delivery by the U.P.S. saves trips . . and 
rubber and gasoline .. for hundreds of 
householders. Such consolidation is ad- 
vocated by the government. 


U.P.S. goes still farther, though, in con- 
serving not only rubber and gasoline, but 
also steel and motor power. Here’s how: 
In Chicago, for example, where it serves 
three of the largest department stores 
and more than 150 shops, a fleet of four- 
teen Fruehauf Trailers is used.... 
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LISTERINE—Quick! 


IT MAY NIP THE TROUBLE IN THE BUD 


F you go to one of those late season 
footb ames you may be letting 

yourself in for a sore throat, a cold—or 
worse. 

Excitement, fatigue, raw temperatures, 
cold feet, may lower body -resistance so 
that threatening germs can invade the tis- 
sue and set up or aggravate an infection. 


Nature Needs Help 


Then, if ever, Nature needs a aaiving 
hand to keep such germs under contro 
..to help prevent a “mass invasion” 
when defenses are down. 
That’s why it is wise to gargle with 


full strength Listerine Antiseptic at the _ 


first hint of trouble. 
Listerine reaches way back on throa 
surfaces to kill millions of germs . . . in- 


cluding hosts of the very 


“secondary in- 
vaders 


* that many specialists believe to 


be responsible for so many of a cold’s. 


troublesome aspects. Actual tests showed 
reductions of bacteria on mouth and throat 
surfaces ranging to 96.7 per cent 15 min- 
utes after the Listerine Antiseptic gargle 
and up to 80% one hour after. 


At the First Sign of Trouble 


If you feel chilly, under par, 
have the sniffles and your 
throat feels irritated, gargle 
at once with Listerine and 
repeat every 3 hours. You 
may spare yourself a nasty 





sore throat. Lambert Phar- 
- macal Co., St. Loxis, Mo. 


The SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


siege of cold and a painful - 
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February; when the university contracted with 
the Army to give intensive courses to selected 
Signal Corps men; when the students rushed to 
newly dug trenches during two air-raid 41 
when the university graduated its 31st annual 
class with khaki gas-mask carriers hanging over 
caps and gowns; when it went on a year-round 
instructional basis in June; and when by the 
introduction of correspondence and conference 
courses so many members of the armed forces 
were registered that every fourth student was 
a man in uniform. 

For his leadership in that turbulent period, 
and for distinguished service to education ag a 
faculty member for 33 years, the university 
awarded Mr. Keller a doctor of science degree. 

J. Russecu Capes 
Chairman, Board of Regents 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 





Patriotic Ire 

If a housebreaker decides to sleep in my 
home, do I no longer own the place? If a thief 
steals your car, is it no longer your auto? Be. 
cause the Germans are in Oslo, is it not still s 
city of Norway? 

Does Japan’s present occupancy of an Alev- 
tian island make it “the former American island 
of Kiska.” The quote is lifted from NeEwswerx 
for Oct. 12, and the implication stirs my patri- 
otic and legal ire. 

Lepa K. Griswow 

Pasadena, Calif. — ms be 





War Gardens 

I was much interested in reading a statement 
in your Sept. 28 issue [Washington Trends] that 
Washington intended to push the War Gardens 
next year. 

Like most of our war effort, it is “too littl 
and too late.” We are facing a tremendous 
shortage of fertilizers, seeds, and. insecticides. 
The gardeners who have not bought their ma- 
terials before the frost is out of the ground will 
be out of luck. In the second place 90 per cent 
of the land available for War Gardens will not 
produce more than a quarter of a crop. 

If one-third to one-half of each garden could 
be devoted to an intelligent soil-building pro 
gram, in two or three years we could begin to 
produce economically. It is a waste of time and 
money to try to raise_a garden on poor soil. 

After this war is over we will see a great in- 


crease in cooperative freezers. Many of us wil ¢ 


have to depend on the land for at least part of 
our living. If we begin a technical soil-building 
program now, we will be helping millions of our 
people to live economically later. 
Wixiarp Q. KinsMAN 
Brockton, Mass. 





Clear Handling 

You richly deserve congratulations for the 
fine, accurate account in the Oct. 19 issue of 
Newsweek of the Vatican’s recent changes @ 
the judicial procedure for matrimonial casts. 
It is unfortunately not often that we find such 
clear and sympathetic handling of technical 
points of our faith in contemporary journalism. 
All the more reason, then, that you should be 
praised for accomplishing a difficult task 9: 
capably. 

Rev. Vincent J. Hore | 

Nativity Rectory pane 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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= Listen in the night, 
America 


It’s at night, 
In the still moments of the night, 
y That you bear the pulse-beat of 


Tee. America. 


From far across the sleeping country- 
side 


Comes the steady, rhythmic rumble 
of the trains, 
my The great, busky trains of America, 


They've talked to you since childbood. 
They've told you, in the lonely silence 
of the night, 


: r Of far-off places; of romance and 
ro adventure. 


But their rbythm’s faster now, 

4 And their whirring wheels speak 

different words. 

Their cargo now is fighting tools for 

_ men of Freedom 

And through the night their rumble 
says— 

We'll get ’em there ... we'll get °em 
there... 

We'll get ’em there! 


- 


SSE FE! 


Listen in the night, listen to the rumble 
of the trains at night 


And you'll hear the strong, surging 
pulse-beat of America! 


CHESAPEAKE and OHIO 
LINES 


Bo gist 


Geared te we, GO of Americal 
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THIS RUGGED 
CANNON PLUG 
WORKS FOR A 
| NEW PAULBUNYAN 


















A new portable, power-driven saw is invading the forests to 
speed up production. It slices through a 30-inch log in less 
than a minute! 

An electric generator mounted on a tractor supplies the 
power for the saw. For portability and convenience the elec- 
trical connections are made through Cannon Plugs. 

Cannon is making these plugs rugged enough to stand 
plenty of hard use, they must fit together and come apart 
instantly to'save time, and when connected they must allow 
no interruption of current. 


CANNON SERVES MANY INDUSTRIES 














This is another of the specialized uses 
of Cannon Plugs, whichtoday are stand- 
ard equipment in airplanes, radio, mo- 
tion pictures and many other industries 
where electrical circuits must be con- 
nected or disconnected 
quickly and where depend- 
ability must be 100%. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Company 
Los Angeles, California —_S. 
Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Company, Limited, Toronte, Cenede 
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Lieutenant and Mrs. Pershing 


Born: To Lt. and Mrs. F. Warren Per- 
shing, a second son, Richard, in New York, 
Oct. 25. Lieutenant Pershing is the son of 
Gen. John J. Pershing. 


Birtupay: Cosmo Gordon Lang, former 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 78, Oct. 31 
. . . Vice Admiral William F. Halsey Jr., 
60, Oct. 30. Recently appointed as com- 
mander of South Pacific operations (News- 
week, Nov. 2), he led the attack on the 
Marshall Islands last January. 


Marriep: Tanis Tugwell, daughter of 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, Governor of Puerto 
Rico, and Mrs. Florence A. Tugwell, to 
Ensign John W. Alexander, U.S: N.R.; in 
New York, Oct. 31. 


Divorcep: Adela Rogers St. Johns, au- 
thor, from her third husband, P. Patrick 
O’Toole, former airlines executive; on 
grounds of cruelty, at Los Angeles, Oct. 26 
. . . Freddie McEvoy, Olympic ski jump 
and bobsled champion, by Beatrice Cart- 
wright, Standard Oil heiress; at New York, 
Oct. 27. McEvoy was host at a Holly- 
wood party which resulted in a rape 
charge being brought against Errol Flynn. 


Diep: Vladimir Lvovitch Bourtzeff, 79, 
exiled Russian historian; in Paris. He was 
known as the “Sherlock Holmes of the 
Russian Revolution” for having exposed 
200 Czarist agents . . . Addie Cherry, 88, 





of the three Cherry Sisters vaudeville 


troupe; at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Oct. 25. 
The sisters won a novel fame 40 years ago 
because they were so bad they were good. 
Only Effie Cherry survives, Elizabeth 
Cherry having died in 1936 . . . William R. 
Manning, 70, editor of diplomatic docu- 
ments and former expert on legal ques- 
tions and inter-American affairs, for 
the State Department; at Washington, 
Oct. 28 . . . Arthur 
A. (Artie) McGovern, 
54, physical instruc- 
tor and conditioner 
of noted athletes; in 
New York, Nov. 1 
: . Lt. John L. 
Mitchell, 22, son of 
the late Brig. Gen. 
Billy Mitchell; after 
a_ three-week illness 


the Army didn’t iden- 
tify, at Pine Camp, International 
N. Y., Oct. 27. Lt. Mitchell 
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Alarms and other clocks may not be 
as plentiful as they once were... 
although it is believed there will be 
enough for every war worker. But 
fewer clocks, and fewer everything 
for civilians, is good mews for 
Americans because it is the worst 
of news for Hitler. 


In converting production facilities 
from: clocks to war essentials, manu- 
facturers were able to overcome new 
problems easily and quickly in co- 
operation with the Revere Technical 
Advisory staff. For in all problems of 


copper and its alloys, Revere supplies 
a service, in addition to sound metals, 
that helps untie the knots of process- 
ing and fabrication. 


Every ounce of copper our country 
can produce goes directly into war 
essentials. Fortunately, Revere is well 
equipped, with modern plants, im- 
proved machines and advanced tech- 
niques, to assume a heavy responsi- 
bility in meeting critical needs. And 
Revere research is continually un- 
covering new knowledge about cop- 
per to help make our arms more 
swift and sure. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


EXECUTIVE GFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 


‘als; (3) continuously observing 


developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free, 


‘nu 





What the clock manufacturers are making would alarm Hitler 
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OMelal U. S. Navy Photograph 


HE winning battle on sea, land and 

in the air must be first won in the 
shop. Thank God the plants and arse- 
nals of America have the “tool power” 
that wins victories! 
Bullard Mult-Au-Matics and Bullard 
Vertical Turret Lathes are big factors in 
that “tool power.” Because they are 
versatile, thousands in use throughout 
the nation were able to go when the war 


struck at Pearl Harbor> Since then new thousands have enlisted for the 
“duration.” 


Every one is working to bring us National Victory—just as after the war, 
when the nation turns again to peace, every one will be working to bring 
its owner new victory in the battle of peace that lies ahead of us all. 


* | 
THE BULLARD COMPANY 2233°: 
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HOW TO SPEED PRODUCTION WITH 











SAFETY 
GLASS 


For years you’ve enjoyed the greater protection of Safety 
Glass in your automobile. Now, there are many ways you 
can put this same glass to work in your factory to help 
speed production. for victory. 


In scores of plants today, you'll find machine tools 
equipped with eye shields made of Safety Glass. Workers 
are not only given added protection from flying particles, 
but also unrestricted vision for precision jobs. Operators 
feel a greater sense of security, they see better, their jobs 
go faster. 5 


The same advantages resulting from better vision and 
greater protection result when windows of crane cabs and 
steel mill pulpits are glazed with Safety Glass. In fore- 
men’s quarters, on factory doors—wherever both vision 
and greater safety must be considered—you'll find a prac- 
tical and profitable use for Safety Glass. 

Safety Glass is only one of many Libbey -Owens-Ford 
products which are of vital interest to industry in these 
critical days. In addition to its many applications in equip- 
ment required by the armed forces, glass is occupying an 
increasingly important place in the thinking of manu- 





ry 


facturers who are seeking a replacement for priority-scarce 
materials for use in their products. 


Just Consider These Facts About Glass 


It has many qualities not found in combination in any 
other material. It can be furnished, thanks to new tech- 
niques perfected by Libbey-Owens:Ford, in bent shapes 
never before thought possible. It can be made transparent, 
translucent or opaque. It can be polished or coated. Its 
surfaces are enduring and acid-resisting. It is an electrical . 
insulator. It can be made strong, highly resistant to im- 
pact and to thermal shock. It can be color-clear, or color- 
full. And it has a wide range of other physical and chemical 
properties that fit it for use for many special purposes. 


Quite likely in the complete line of Libbey -Owens -Ford 
products you will find a type of glass that will meet your 
production requirements. And next time you walk through 
your plant make a mental note of the places where you can 
profit by the added protection of Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Safety Glass. Write Libbey -Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
1372-A Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Night Shift For “The Boss” 


Se ee on ey ee Pe ry Bee aN 
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These dark nights our homes are being protected 


by men who never dreamed of serving as ‘‘sentries after sunset.’? 


In your business, too, change-overs in plant, personnel and products 


have created critical problems in protection which clamor 


for practical solutions now. 


Business men insuring with American 
Mutual like the way our accident and loss- 
prevention experts are constantly on the job 
— studying shifting conditions, determining 
new requirements, setting up effective helps. 

A pipe-fitting manufacturer with many 
war orders faced a safety problem ‘resented 
by new types of work. American Mutual 
safety consultants followed all change-overs 
closely, adapting their safety program as 
required. In a year of shifting conditions, 
not a single lost-time accident has occurred. 

A war-busy executive like yourself will 
welcome the many unique and outstanding 
protection services which American Mutual 
fits to the individual needs of its thousands 


of industrial policyholders. As America’s first 
liability insurance company and pioneer in 
all phases of plant protection practices, 
American Mutual renders these important 
services through a nationwide staff of salaried 

trained to one objective... 
to help you get the greatest possible protec- 
tion at the lowest possible cost. All this is 
yours in addition to the regular opportunity 
to save through dividends—in 54 years, 
never less than 20%. 

For a sample of American Mutual’s plant 
protection services, get a free copy of our 
new “Safety Digest” — a 56 page guide to 
industrial loss prevention. Address Dept. 
A10, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 
I ‘portant changes in the British block- 


_ ade policy are on the way; secret proposals 


have been submitted to Washington for 
approval . . . Admiral King, Chief of Naval 
Operations, reaches the retirement age late 
this month . . . The British still back con- 
tinued. U.S. relations with Vichy, feeling 
the importance of a listening post in 
France overbalances any objections . . . 
The Truman committee will be the next to 
come out with a study of the manpower 
situation . . . Elmer Davis’s official news 
broadcasts were all set for this month, but 
now they’ve been deferred indefinitely ... 


‘Washington reserved judgment on Chinese 


Ambassador Wei Tao-ming when he took 
office, and is agreeably surprised at the 
way he is taking hold . .. The War Depart- 
ment won’t commission any more officers 
for duty in Washington except to fill 
vacancies. 


Solomons Repercussions 


A much greater Washington to-do about 
the Solomons action still seems a certainty. 
The lull in naval action last week end 
brought no lull in the backstage criticism 
that is-rife, particularly in Congress. The 
basic strategy, the Navy’s part in the 
action, and the matter of over-all com- 
mand are all coming in for sharp question- 
ing. If the U.S. should lose the Solomons, 
informed observers predict a shake-up that 
will run right through to the top in the 
Navy and perhaps the Army, too, either as 
a result of a Congressional investigation or 
to forestall one. If the U.S. is successful in 
the Solomons, tempers may cool. But in 
any case, much greater agitation for unity 
of command is sure 


Burma Offensive? 


Don’t expect an early Allied offensive 
against Burma, despite all the “significant” 
signs. Washington sources indicate that 
the artfully handled news of the Wavell- 
Stiiwell meeting and the apparently in- 
advertent “leak” to the press revealing 
the make-up of the British Indian Fleet 
may well have been part of the war of 
nerves. If action impended, they point out, 


such reports would never get past censors. 
Tokyo’s warning of a Burma drive may 
indicate that the nerve war was effective. 
Allied commanders recognize that the re- 
capture of Burma will be essential to an 
all-out Pacific offensive but obviously the 
time is not yet ripe. 


National Notes 


Another factor may soon be injected into 
the Congress-WPB wrangle over housing; 
C. F. Palmer, former housing coordinator, 
has just given the President recommenda- 
tions for war and postwar building based 
on his studies in Britain . . . The Tolan 
committee will set some kind of record for 
special committees by not asking for con- 
tinuance beyond this session of Congress 
. . . William Jeffers, rubber chief; is still 
receiving commendatory mail for his tough 
talk to the Senate cotton bloc. 


WAAC Etiquette 


The War Department is finding out that 
Army officers who fear no enemy are 
frequently thoroughly awed by WAACs. 
Consequently it has sent out an Emily 
Post-like directive that, among other 
things, deplores the fact that often an 
officer, on receiving a punctilious but 
female salute, is “surprised, perhaps em- 
barrassed . . . and so expresses himself.” 
The letter goes on to suggest that, as well 
as returning the salute with equanimity, 
officers should learn to receive the WAACs 
as “equals in the military social scale.” 
Trivia a 

Though he’s a former colleague, senators 
stumble all over themselves in addressing 
Economic Chief Byrnes when he appears 
at hearings, calling him “Mr.,” “Judge,” 
“Mr. Justice,” “Jim,” and by his title . . . 
One Capt. Clement S. Jeep has been as- 
signed to the Eighth Armored Division at 
Fort Knox .. . Younger Army officers who 
have to stay in Washington taunt as- 
sociates who get field assignments with the 
epithet “Coward,” saying they can’t stand 
capital sniping at “desk officers” .. . 
Navy men in Gene Tunney’s physical-fit- 
ness groups call themselves “Tunneyfish.” 





Trends Abroad 


Dignificantly, creck. German, divisions 
in the west are being moved south for 
African (and Russian) duty, with second- 
line troops taking over the anti-invasion 


defenses . . . Norway is being reinforced, 
too, with trains so loaded with troops that 
civilian travel has been temporarily banned 
. . . The early fighting in Egypt follows 
new British military strategy based on the 
principle that the day of the tank as a 
break-through weapon is about over... 
The expected Nazi peace offensive is be- 
ginning, with Germans in Sweden and 
Switzerland dropping careful hints. 


Nazi Party Officers 


Germany’s heavy losses in Russia have 
proved a boon to Nazi party officials in 
their struggle with Prussian Army leaders. 
The old-line generals have consistently 
fought infiltration of young Nazi party 
stalwarts into the officer corps. However, 
casualties in Russia have been particu- 
larly heavy among line officers. These 
men must be replaced, and the generals 
could put up little protest when Hitler, 
reportedly at Himmler’s suggestion, re- 
laxed officer qualifications and then by 
decree ordered that “seleeted” party mem- 
bers be given first call in filling most of 
the officer posts. There’s every indication 
that these trusted Nazis will have an ex- 
tra-military duty—that of reporting on 
the activities of their superiors. 


Mexican Spy Story 


Mexican police. are on a wartime alert 
these days. This prize story about one 
José Alamilla Palacios, a Mexico City bus 
driver, is proof. Alamilla Palacios lived in 
a remote suburb without telephone service 
and, to warn his wife when he would be 
home late, he carried with him (sometimes 
on his shoulder as he drove) several carrier 
pigeons. Finding himself late one night, 
he released a pigeon with an explanatory 
message and was promptly pounced on 
by a wide-awake policeman with an 
eye for a spy. At police headquarters, 
explanations were followed by apologies 
and outright marvel at such marital de- 
votion. 


Neditch’s Troubles 


Down on the Yugoslav exile govern- 
ment’s black list as an arch-traitor, Mar- 
shal Milan Neditch, Serbian puppet, is 
also in bad with his Axis masters. In fact, 
he’s now under virtual house arrest in 
Belgrade for his refusal to support Nazi 
reprisals against the civilian population. 
Also, the Gestapo apparently has strong 
suspicions that Neditch has recently been 
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in touch with General Mikhailovitch, 
Yugoslav guerrilla chief. At any rate, 
they’ve launched an extensive check, try- 
ing to find secret liaison agents between 
the two. 


Canadian Notes 


The word in Ottawa is that another 
Cabinet shuffle, involving the Ministers 
of Air and Defense and the Postmaster 
General, is coming soon . . . Canada will 
soon call up its 18-year-olds for military 
service . . . Canada is having trouble con- 
vincing Quebec residents that the U-boat 
menace in the St. Lawrence is real; many 
think the government is simply trying to 
scare them into greater war cooperation. 


Italian Worker Panic 


Genoa isn’t the only place where Italians 
have broken under bombing. Authoritative 
reports from Switzerland reveal that Ger- 
man officials have had their hands full 
handling imported Italian workers in the 
much-bombed Ruhr. Never too happy in 
Germany, the Italians pulled sitdowns in 
protest against food and living conditions 
last winter. The recent heavy raids on the 
Ruhr brought on actual panic among the 
Italian workers. Some became such nerv- 
ous wrecks they were simply shipped home. 
Many others deserted, and a few have 
found their way into Switzerland and un- 
occupied France, where they are held in 
detention camps. 


Foreign Notes 


Hungary’s Regent Horthy has neatly 
handled the opposition of the pro-Nazi 
former Premier, Béla Imrédy, a reserve 
army officer, by having him called to 
active duty on the Russian front . . . One 
French underground newspaper, Combat, 
has become so influential that Vichy po- 
lice now publish their own version, using 
the same name and format . . . Though 
many Europeans have deposited money in 
the “safe” banks of Switzerland, the Swiss 
Government has withdrawn much of its 
gold, presumably hiding it in the moun- 
tains. 





Business Postwar Fears 


Business leaders are studying and may 
soon launch a public educational program 
designed to emphasize the part played by 
industry itself in the war effort. While 
properly appreciative of awards and com- 
pliments being handed out for production 
miracles achieved, many industrial lead- 
ers fear the public credits government in- 
tervention for the success. If this continues, 
it’s argued, the people will be all too ready 
to have the government carry its wartime 
spending and control over into peacetime. 
The proposed campaign would try to stress 
that industry is making good, not because 


of government direction but because of in- 
herent qualities developed under the free 
enterprise system. 


Government and Business 


Hoping. to prevent further lucrative 
leaks to commodity speculators on ceiling 
or price changes, Leon Henderson has for- 
bidden OPA personnel below the rank of 
division chief to discuss business with out. 
siders . . . The Treasury expects many 
who earn a taxable income for the first 
time this year to fail to file returns; they'll 
have to be laboriously traced down 
through employer reports . . . Backing the 
Rockefeller Committee program, U.S. 
business plans spending $10,000,000 on in- 
stitutional and other advertising in Latin 
America this year. 


Loss-Leader Sales 


Christmas shoppers can expect some 
scarce articles to turn up at bargain prices 
in the larger stores. Looking ahead, many 
stores more than a year ago stocked up 
items on which manufacture would soon 
stop because of the war. In some cases, 
buyers even toured the country paying re- 
tail prices for soon-to-be-scarce merchan- 
dise. Much of this buying was in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices, but OPA ceilings 
have since intervened. Now, knowing that 
a loss must be taken, stores are planning 
to make the best of it. Fearing a pre- 
Christmas lag, which would leave idle the 
large sales forces assembled to handle 
early shopping for servicemen, the stores 
will feature these scarce articles as loss- 
leaders to keep the shoppers coming. 


Bank Profits 

Washington is eyeing with increasing 
concern bank profits resulting from war 
financing. Not only are the Federal Re- 
serve Banks increasing members’ funds 
(by purchasing bank assets in the open 
market and by reducing reserve require- 
ments) for use in buying government is- 
sues yielding up to 2%, but the banks are 
earning substantial amounts financing war 
production. To curb profits at reasonable 
levels, the Treasury is considering elim- 
inating the privilege banks enjoy of de- 
ducting operating expenses from fully tax- 
able income—a privilege many consider a 
subsidy to the banks. 


Business Footnotes 


Hopes that beet-sugar production would 
ease the sugar situation are dimming; early 
snow has delayed digging, and cold weather 
may spoil the beets in some areas. . . 
Best indications are that there will be 
plenty of shoes for everyone through 1943, 
even after Army and Lend-Lease needs 
are filled, but styles will be fewer .. . 
Though the $25,000 ceiling principle 
doesn’t yet hit investment incomes, Wall 
Street is so sure it soon will (though legis- 


lation may be necessary) that there are 
additional fears about the municipal bond 
market. 





Press Notes 


J ames R. Young, former INS Tokyo 
correspondent, is getting set to publish a 
weekly tabloid featuring chatty news of 
and by refugees from the Orient. Tenta- 
tively called “The Far Easterner,:’ it will 
have as contributors Lin Yutang, J. B. 
Powell, China Weekly Review editor, B. W. 
Fleisher, formerly of The Japan Adver- 
tiser, and others . . . Tiempo, Mexico’s 
successful American-style news magazine, 
has reached a high in editorial caution; to 
cover any charges of plagiarism, it runs an 
any-resemblance-is-purely-coincidental for- 
mula under the masthead . . . In an at- 
tempt to discourage labor piracy, the War 
Manpower Commission is asking leading 
newspapers not to accept help-wanted ads 
with a piratical tinge. 


Movie Lines 


The Warner Brothers newsreel, now 
slated for January release, will be unique 
in several ways: It won’t enter the pooling 
agreement of the five producers already in 
the field, will turn out three issues a week 
to their two, and provide daily fill-ins be- 
sides . . . Carey Wilson, producer of 
M-G-M’s Nostradamus series, will drama- 
tize the life of another prophet, Leonardo 
da Vinci, in the picture “Portrait of a 
Genius” . . . The script is still en route 
from Russia, and the producers are hazy 
about the plot, but Stokowski has been 
signed to play the score for a Columbia 
film about the Shostakovich Seventh Sym- 
phony. 


Book Notes 


The columnist André Géraud, better 
known as “Pertinax,” is weighing in late 
with a book on why France fell. Entitled 
“The Grave Diggers,” publication is set 
for next year . . . Another tour of the 
world battle fronts, Eve Curie’s “Journey 
Among the Warriors,” will be out in Feb- 
ruary .". . Hervey Allen’s “Anthony Ad- 
verse” will be dwarfed by his forthcoming 
six-novel fictional history of America, en- 
titled “The Disinherited.” 


What’s Happened To—? 


Sir Oswald Mosley, leader of the black- 
shirted British Union of Fascists who was 
arrested shortly after the war started, is 
now in a Canadian concentration camp, 
where he’s still protesting against his de- 
tention ... “Ma” Ferguson of Texas, first 
woman elected governer in the U.S., and 
her ex-governor husband, “Farmer Jim” 
Ferguson, live quietly in an Austin suburb. 
Now 67 and 71 respectively, they are no 
longer active in state politics and won't 
comment on future plans. 











IS THIS WHAT THEY'RE SAYING _. 
IN J APANESE PRISON CAMPS? 


hice: are thousands of Americans in foul Japanese prisons— 
farmers, business men, workmen, as well as professional soldiers. 
Beaten, starved, scorned by their captors, is this what they’re thinking ?— 


“I’m here, and these Japs have won the war so far, because 
their people were willing to make more sacrifices than we were at 
home. I used to think pleasure, time off, my rights were all that 
mattered. They don’t seem very important now. 


“Ten more planes might have saved us in that last fight. I 
wonder, if I had worked harder and longer back in the shop—I 
wonder if those planes might have been there. I used to think it 
was only my business if I quit early and took things easy. It isn’t 
very easy now. 


“I used to squawk about paying taxes. I wish I had the chance 
to do it right now. 


“I used to hate everybody who didn’t agree with me, who 
didn’t do things the way I wanted. I’d trade the worst ‘enemy’ I 
ever had for that yellow devil there with a bayonet. I can see now 
they weren’t my enemies at all—we just didn’t understand each 
other and that’s as much my fault as theirs. 


“I wonder how the folks back home are doing. If they think 
rationing is bad, they ought to try living on rice and fish heads. 


“Wonder if the boys left in the shop are turning it out faster 
than I did? If they’re not, I'll be here till I die. 


“I used to think the war was-a long way away and we were 
bound to win it before it could hurt me. Look at me now. 


“I used to think more of myself than of my country. That Jap 
there thought more of his country than himself; that’s why he beat 
me and I’m his prisoner. Will the folks back home wake up to that 
difference, in time to keep them out of this Jap and German horror?” 


WARNER ' American industry has done the unequalled job of building in 2 years 
cw A SEY machines to make 1000 times the war material we could make before 
Pat the war. Will you pledge yourself to use this equipment to turn out 
enough planes, ships, tanks and guns in time to rescue Americans from 
Jap-German prisons, and to keep yourself and all Americans out of them? 
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Looks at GHQ of War Production 





Dining out will become more popular as 
rationing grows more severe. According to 
present plans, restaurants will be permitted 
to serve meat courses without collecting 
ration coupons just as they'll serve coffee 
and sugar. But portions probably will be 
smaller, since eating places will not get full 
supplies. 
Meat rationing, when it comes, probably 
will exclude a number of the humbler cuts 
of meat -such as spare ribs, neck bones, 
short ribs, soup bones, etc., as well as such 
parts as liver, kidneys, hearts, and brains 
now excluded from the voluntary rationing 
plans. 
Sunday joyriding by persons who save 
up gas rations by leaving their cars idle all 
week and using cabs or buses meanwhile is 
frowned upon by Rubber Czar Jeffers and 
will be discouraged soon by a publicity 
campaign. The rubber rationers fear that 
too much weekday pressure will be place 
on transit systems. . 
“Tailorizing” is Washington’s newest 
word, and one you'll be hearing often. It’s 
what a ration board does to a B or C gas- 
oline ration book in tailoring it to fit a 
motorist’s needs—tearing out and destroy- 
ing coupons above the number for which a 
definite need can be established. 

e e 
James F. Byrnes, the director of eco- 
nomic stabilization, is being looked upon 
more and more as the top man in the 
home-front war effort. His control over 
wages is tending to bring manpower, the 
draft,’ manufacturing, and _ agricultural 
problems under his direction. What’s more 
important, he’s quietly accepting all the 
responsibilities that come his way. 


Ray the tax and pass the ammunition: 
The Defense Supplies Corp. fusses about 
the 10 per cent excise tax ‘it must pay to 
Internal Revenue on small-arms ammuni- 
tion it buys from frozen stocks for police 
departments, plant-protection agencies, and 
the like. Truck trailers which the govern- 
ment corporation buys from frozen stocks 
involve a similar tax of 5 per cent. 

Labor migration note: Washington 
hears that high war wages are attracting 
prostitutes to jobs in some defense plants. 
The trouble is that the girls aren’t reform- 
ing and are giving plant guards something 


else to watch out for besides spies and 
saboteurs. 


T he natural-gas shortage expected this 
winter by government officials threatens to 
put a crimp in the last comparatively plen- 
tiful container materials, glass and clay 
products. 


Paint manufacturers figure their market 
will be reduced by about 20 per cent next 
year because of the growing lack of paint- 
ers. Not only are the professionals growing 
scarcer but workers are expected to have 
less time to do odd painting jobs around 
their homes. 


Industry reports that distilleries will be 
allowed holidays from alcohol making to 
catch up on their whisky production are 
pooh-poohed by War Production Board of- 
ficials. 


Bernard M. Baruch has quietly been 
given an office among the top WPB execu- 
tives in the Social Security Building. He’s 
working on materials flow and scheduling 
problems. With him is J. Leonard Replegle, 
the steel expert who directed supplies of 
that commodity for Baruch during the 
last war. 


A new materials checking system, 
which will provide a day-by-day account- 
ing of supplies available to the United 
Nations, is being set up by the Combined 
British and American Production and Re- 
sources Board. 


Old New Dealers sigh for another Cor- 
coran and Cohen team to needle people in 
the high places. Their weep is that the 
New Deal has been shelved by the Admin- 
istration, and they fear the growing im- 
portance of the military in governmental 
affairs. 

The newspaper industry will probably 
be the next to feel the pinch of materials 
restrictions. Paper curtailment to save 
manpower and transportation may result 
in a move to cut down the size of news- 
papers the country over. 

Desk pounding is growing more preva- 
lent in Washington. Now Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude R. Wickard is doing it, and 
he was. considered one of the most even- 
tempered of officials. He’s taking a tougher 
attitude toward those who cross him, in- 
cluding leaders of powerful farm groups. 






You don’t hear much about it, but 
there has been a constant flow of resigna- 
tions accepted “with regret” by the War 
Production Board since the Ferdinand 
Eberstadt-Charles E. Wilson setup became 
operative. Some of the resignations actual- 
ly are accepted with regret, but a lot of 
them have been requested. 

Interstate Trade Barriers will come in 
for new attention soon when state legisla- 
tures will be asked to pass Washington- 
prepared Emergency Transportation acts 
which would give the Federal government 
the right to knock out restrictions for the 
duration. 

Dairy cattle vs. hogs: Washington fears 
large-scale shifts from milk to pork pro- 
duction because of the large amount of 
help needed in dairying and the high prices 
brought by hogs. A dairy farmer who suf- 
fers from lack of help or equipment can 
shift to hogs quite easily and make as 
much if not more money. The two possible 
solutions, at which officials shudder, are 
raising the price of milk to pay farm hands 
more money, or lowering the price of hogs, 
Price-ceiling enforcement is shifting 
from individual crackdowns to whole in- 
dustry sweeps. In this, individual com- 
plaints are being used as an index-of the 
problem. Unless the complaints are of fla- 
grant violations, they are allowed to pile 
up until a campaign in some specific field 
seems indicated. Then a drive is started, 
as was done in. the meat industry. Com- 
plaints are now coming in at the rate of 
about 1,200 a week, but only 5 to 10 per 
cent are valid. 

Paul McNutt is fighting for his political 
future in his efforts to take over Selective 
Service and to boss the whole manpower 
field. It’s a pretty sure shot that the man- 
power problem and Selective Service will 
be consolidated, and if McNutt isn’t the 
boss, General Hershey may be. If the 
Hoosier is forced out before the manpower 
mess is cleaned up, observers expect his po- 
litical star to wane, an eventuality that 
would draw few tears in New Deal quar- 
ters. 


Food Stamp officials are talking about 
putting rationed meat on their list in order 
to assure reliefers of 244 pounds of meat 8 
week, or some other minimum amount 
which they otherwise wouldn’t get. This, 
of course, would be a complete about-face 
for the stamp plan, which was set up orig- 
inally to distribute surplus foods. 








' Only the Products Are Different ! 


We are thankful here at Cadillac that, while 
helping to arm America, we're still working 
as we have always worked—that is, to the 
highest existing standards of engineering and 
craftsmanship. Our whole time and energies, 
of course, are devoted to the production of 
armaments. But the specific work we're doing 
today is our kind of work. We're still adapt- 
ing precision workmanship to the require- 
ments of quantity production—precisely the 
type of endeavor for which we've trained for 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION [@AY| 


the past forty years. And this combination of 
the right job in the right place is producing 
exactly the results you would expect. We are 
consistently meeting ever-increasing sched- 
ules on all armament projects assigned to us. 


IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY 
TO WIN A WAR-BUY 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


























smiles brighter 


An overwhelming number of boys in 
uniform have made Pepsodent their first 
choice...they are taking nearly one-fourth 
of all the Pepsodent we make. 


Civilian demand, too, is the greatest ever. 


But, wartime restrictions keep us from 
making more. 
And so...we urge you: Don’t hoard 


Pepsodent. Use it sparingly. If you help 
save enough for others... there will be 


enough for you. 











DON'T USE more tooth paste than you need. 
About three-quarters of an inch is enough. 
Pepsodent multiplies itself into a rich lather. to exchange when you buy paste again. 








DON'T SQUEEZE tube carelessly. Roll it evenly 
from bottom. Replace cap. Save empty tube _ brush. Pour it into the cupped palm of your 





DON'T RUB — Dab moist brush in powder. 
This way all the powder is picked up by the 
brush. Measure out powder for small children, 


DON'T BLAME your druggist if he has to dis- 
appoint you the first time you ask for Pep- 
sodent. He will have it for you in a few days. 





DON'T LET Pepsodent run down the drain, 
Always wet brush before applying paste. Then 
finish brushing before rinsing brush. 





DON’T POUR Pepsodent powder on yout 


hand. Enough to cover a 5-cent piece is plenty. 





REMEMBER... 
only a little Pepsodent is 
needed to make your teeth 
bright, your smile sparkle, 
because Pepsodent’s exclu- 
sive formula contains pat- 
ented ingredients recognized 
among the safest and most 
efficient known to dental 
science. So... keep your 
teeth bright . .. but don’t 
waste Pepsodent. Help save 
enough for others . . . and 
there will be enough for you. 
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Allies Start Punching Harder 
but Keep a Rein on Optimism 


Solomons and Egypt Battles 
Find Initiative Now With Us 
in Upsurge of Seesaw War 


If taking the offensive means making the 
enemy conform to your plans—then the 
United Nations were on the offensive. 
Even with a large discount for democratic 
optimism, that was what the events of last 
week seemed to spell. In the Pacific, the 
Japanese were forced to come far down 


into the Solomons in an attempt to stop 
an American offensive. During a battle 
that they probably would have preferred 
not to fight, the Japs failed for the moment 
at least to regain the strategic initiative. 

In North Africa, it was the British who 
were forcing the pace. The Axis calcula- 
tions for once were put on a defensive 
basis. What this meant in larger terms was 
that the only army worthy of the name 
available to the Axis on the entire conti- 
nent of Africa was tied down on a 40-mile 
strip of sand in Egypt. In practical strat- 





Death of the Wasp: The battle for the Southwest — took a heavy toll of both American and Jap carriers 


egy it meant that the initiative in the rest 
of Africa had passed to the Allies. 

In the air over Europe, it was the same 
story. What the Germans did was not so 
much what they planned to do as what 
they were forced to do by Allied moves— 
even down to reprisals. There was, of 
course, the qualification that neither in 
the Pacific, in Africa, nor in Europe was 
the assumption of the initiative a guar- 
antee of victory. But it was beyond argu- 
ment the supremely necessary first step 
on the road to victory. 


Solomons Duel 


Take a compass and draw a line south- 
west from Pearl Harbor across the Pacific. 
Draw another line south southeast from 
Truk, Japan’s Pearl Harbor in the center 


Official U8. Navy phote 
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of the Carolines. The lines will intersect 
about 3,000 miles from Pearl Harbor and 
1,500 from Truk—at a point northeast of 
the Stewart and Santa Cruz Islands. These 
two lonely groups of palm-framed coral 
dots lie some 250 miles apart off the east- 
ern flank of the Southern Solomons. 

It was in the vast blue-green ocean 
spaces around these outposts and in the 


c 


Solomons that the Japanese last week 
staged their first all-out: naval assault 
against the American positions in the 
Guadalcanal-Tulagi area. It was a care- 
fully organized twin-pointed drive by a 
fleet of between 40 and 50 warships. And 
it was closely coordinated with land and 
air assaults on Henderson Field, the main 
American position on Guadalcanal. 





WAR TIDES 





Recent naval communiqués tell 
their own story of the growing im- 
portance of the Pacific war. And to 
master it, except in the matter of basic 
principles, experience gained in either 
the present or other European wars 
cannot afford us much guidance. Geogra- 
phy, the vastness of the Pacific arena, 
and the special tactics required to fit 
many naval situations, preclude this. 

In general, it promises to be a long 
war of attrition rather than the quick 
Nazi blitz type, with the Japanese strik- 
ing a quick hard blow in any locality at 
any time a favorable opening offers. 
And even with all the power we can 
muster, this will not be a second-rate 
war. 

Japanese purpose, expressed in the 
term “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere,” has been fixed for many years. 
A dual strategy long in the brewing, 
purely Japanese and not German, was 
perfected to accomplish it. Its first ex- 
pression was found in the invasion of 
the Asiatic mainland. When the time 
was ripe, America was challenged and 
the southern move began. To consum- 
mate this, strategy spearheads were 
pro‘ected under cover of sea power, 
bases seized. and air power was estab- 
lished. The landing of troops followed. 

In every move Japan has made, even 
to the seizure of the supposedly in- 
consequential island of Attu in the 
Aleutians, she has indicated the im- 
portance she attaches to every island 
group with which the Pacific is dotted 
—a lesson learned from the occupation 
of the mandated islands. 

Is it any wonder, then, that when her 
infiltration strategy was challenged at 
Guadalcanal, Japan hit back? The very 
backbone of her strategy is based on 
holding the innumerable key spots in 
the Pacific, behind the front of which 
the fleet can operate, under air and sub- 
marine cover, and denying their use 
to us. 

A comparative analysis of Japan’s 





The Pacitic Outlook: A Long War of Attrition 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U'S.N. Retired 


sea power runs somewhat as follows: 
Her main battle fleet is still an un- 
known quantity. Possibly none of her 
most powerful units has yet participated 
in a task-force offensive. Her carrier 
strength is supposed to have been sad- 
ly depleted. Her destroyer force, large 
at the outbreak of war, has suffered 
losses, but neverthless, owing to our 
convoy commitments it should out- 
number ours as components of a fleet or 
task force. Her cruiser force is perhaps 
stronger, and many units larger than 
the record shows. Her submarine force 
is credited with not less than 80 craft, 
most of them long-range powerful units. 

In air power, Japan is qualitatively 
behind us, but quantitatively she may 
be superior in the fighting area. In the 
PT type of small craft, perhaps the 
most useful vessel in South Sea Island 
work, no mention has been made yet in 
any communiqués of our contacting 
them. 

In army strength Japan is unques- 
tionably much stronger, and she has 
the added advantage of operating on 
interior lines. 

Tactically, Japan has shown versa- 
tility and much determination. The 
surprise raid in which four Allied heavy 
cruisers were sunk off Savo Island is 
one instance. The way she has inched 
down through the Solomons, in spite 
of heavy bombings, until, under cover 
of night, she was able to land a force 
on Guadalcanal sufficiently large to start 
an offensive, illustrates her determi- 
nation. 

The recent naval air battles fought 
northeast of Guadalcanal, resulting in 
the withdrawal of a damaged Japanese 
Fleet, showed that for the time being 
we control the waters off Guadalcanal. 
The test now is which side will be able 
to land the most reinforcements on that 
island where a decisive land battle for 
control must still be fought. Despite her 
losses, Japan has not given up the 
struggle for control of this area. 








The attack started on Oct. 25. On that 
day, a Jap invasion force of heavy cruisers 
and destroyers, acting as a screen for 
troop transports some 60 miles in the rear 
and supported by a small carrier force 
deploying near the Stewarts, bore down 
upon Florida Island, north of Guadal- 
canal. Aircraft from Henderson Field spot- 
ted it, and within the next 24 hours it 
was attacked three times by American 
planes, including dive bombers and Flying 
Fortresses. The damage they inflicted in- 
cluded destructive hits on at least one 
heavy and one light cruiser. 

But the biggest clash, a long-range plane. 
vs.-ship duel between an American carrier 
force and a Japanese hattle squadron in- 
cluding two carriers and at least two bat- 
tleships, took place farther out to sea. It 
began in the late afternoon of Oct. 26, 
And in the waning hours before dusk it 
was fought out across 150 miles of water 
amid the roar and flash of anti-aircraft 
fire, exploding planes and torpedoes, and 
bombs which burst upon sea and ships. 

Both fleets were severelv mauled. Ameri- 
can dive bombers scored four to six heavy 
bomb hits on a ship of the 17,000-ton 
Zuikaku class, among the best and latest 
of the enemy’s carriers. One pilot reported 
that her decks were completely smashed 
and when last seen she appeared 
sinking. Another carrier of the same 
was hit by two. medium bombs, while 
missiles from dive or torpedo bombers 
struck five more vessels—two battleships, 
including one of the 29,330-ton Kongo! 
class, two heavy cruisers, and one cruiser 
of the modern 8,500-ton Tikuma class. The 
latter carry all their main armament— 
twelve 6.1-inch guns—forward and are 
equipped with a plane incline in the stern 
for hauling their six aircraft apiece into 
deck hangars.-In addition, at least 100 
enemy planes were definitely destroyed 
and 50 more probably destroyed. 

However, the Navy’s claims included no 
enemy ships definitely sunk. On the other 
hand, two American warships were lost— 
the destroyer Porter and an aircraft car- 
rier. Allowing for American carriers previ- 
ously sunk—the Lexington, Yorktown, and 
Wasp—that left the United States with 
only three of seven flat-tops with which it 
started the war. The Japanese have lost 
five out of the eleven carriers with which 
they are believed to have begun the war. 

The big air-sea battles had frustrated the 
naval end of the enemy’s attack and 
forced the invasion fleet to withdraw. On 
Guadalcanal itself American Marines 
Army troops repulsed a series of carefully 
timed land attacks. On Oct. 30, American 
warships for more than two hours bom- 
barded Japanese positions on Guadalcanal 
a few miles west of Henderson Field. This 
week American ground forces took the 
offensive and with the support of Boeing 
Flying Fortresses drove the Japs back. 


Meanwhile, as American submarines 0 © 
the Far East. chalked up another big 
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score—seven enemy supply ships sunk and 
three more vessels damaged—Japanese 
ship concentrations in the Buin-Faisi area 
of Bougainville, in the Solomons, and at 
Rabaul, New Britain, took a terrific 
pounding from medium and heavy bomb- 
ers under command of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. In nine days’ raiding the bombers 
claimed to have sunk or damaged 40 ships, 
including warships. 

That provided evidence of the coopera- 
tion between MacArthur’s Southwest Pa- 
cific Command, which takes in most of 
the northerly Solomons, and Vice Admiral 
William F. Halsey’s South Pacific Com- 
mand, based on New Zealand and includ- 
ing the Guadalcanal-Tulagi area of the 
Southeastern Solomons. 

But it did not satisfy Washington critics 
of the whole divided command setup. 
Some of this criticism had a political back- 
ground (see Washington Tides) but most 
of that faded away when Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur proclaimed that he had “no 
political ambitions whatsoever.” 

At the same time, Secretary of the Navy 
Knox went out of his way to praise the 
work of MacArthur’s bombers. He also 
summed up the week’s Pacific fighting by 
pointing out that the United States’ forces 
still held “every inch of ground” they had 
taken on Guadalcanal. But he warned that 
‘it'was only a breathing spell for the com- 
batants—“I would say that the first round 
is over and they are waiting for the second 
round to start.” 





The Jap Soldier 


The Japs whom Americans are fighting 
in the Southwest Pacific are tough, re- 
sourceful, treacherous, and moved by a 
desperate courage. They are not supermen 
and they are far from unbeatable. But as 
fighters they do represent something new 
in the war experience of western nations. 
And how they shape up emerges from 
accounts that have come out of the cam- 
paigns in the South Seas. 

The standard Jap attack in jungle coun- 
try, as analyzed by the late Byron Darn- 
ton, war correspondent of The New York 
Times, shows the range of Japanese mili- 
tary psychology. The first stage takes the 
form of a surprise frontal attack by special 
shock troops garbed in almost anything 
but conventional battle dress. Sometimes 


‘the soldiers rush forward as half-naked 


savages, their bodies painted the same 
color as those of the natives. In Malaya, 
the advance troops wore sarongs, and un- 
der them carried tommy guns. Sometimes 
the attack is made by soldiers on bicycles, 
carrying their guns in market baskets 
swung on the handle bars. 

In the second stage, the bizarre advance 
troops are reinforced by other soldiers who 
endeavor to consolidate the Japanese posi- 
tion by blocking roads and trails. Machine 
guns and mortars are swung into posi- 





Dead Japs litter a beach on Guadalcanal after heavy fighting 


European photos 


A few Jap prisoners bemoan their fate (note facial expressions) 


tion. Riflemen take their range. In a 
series of brisk attacks, the Japanese see 
to it that all opposition is safely checked. 

The third stage brings on a Japanese 
demonstration, designed to lure the op- 
posing forces into revealing their position. 
One detachment may suddenly burst into 
loud shouting and chattering in order to 
draw fire. Or a reckless Japanese soldier 
may expose himself to machine-gun blasts, 
thus tracing the location of the opponent 
for his comrades. The shaken tree is an- 
other trick. Hidden deep in the woods, a 
Japanese soldier tugs at a long vine at- 
tached to the tree and sets the branches 


> 


for the menacing motion of the jungle 
foliage and fires, he may easily show his 
hiding place to the enemy. 

In the last phase, the outflanking opera- 
tion really begins. The Japs move into 
their final assault. This operation is an- 
nounced by a strange chant, a sort of 
Nipponese battle cry. It starts on one 
high, screeching note and grows louder and 
louder. Meanwhile, another detachment of 
Japanese has moved silently through the 
grass under cover of the noise, and the 
opposite flank of the opponent, unpre- 
pared for attack, is fired upon from the 
side or the rear. Or, to make things really 


swaying. If the incautious adversary falls confusing, the Japanese may use this inci- 
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The intensified RAF raids on Axis 
industrial centers and Mediterranean 
shipping ports, the increased bombing 
of Rommel’s supply lines and concentra- 
tions by British and American airmen, 
the pounding of Malta by Axis aircraft 
to keep open the sea lanes to Libya, and 
the hurrying of reinforcements by both 
sides to swell the strength of their armies 
in Egypt all foreshadowed the launching 
of the present British offensive. 

This time, it was caution rather than 
dash that emerged as the tactical keynote 
of the push, and in the second week of 
its drive, the Eighth Army continued its 
forward momentum along methodical 
lines. At the beginning of the week, the 
movement had not developed sufficiently 
to unfold the British plan. However, the 
initial scheme of British attack and Axis 
defense laid bare the probable lines of 
action open to each. 

At the start of the offensive, the two 
stabilized lines paralleled each other for 
40 miles from the coast to the Qattara 
Depression across an east and west 
stretch—a sort of isthmus connecting two 
seas of sand (see map). The Eighth Army, 
cramped for maneuvering space, struck 
the Rommel position head-on in the 
center and at both ends of the line, with 
air-borne and ground raiders threatening 
Axis concentrations in back areas and 
harassing their suppfy lines. By the be- 
ginning of this week, none of the initial 
drives had been completed, but the main 
attack was being pushed at Rommel’s 
left flank. 

A British success may be more difficult 
to attain in this area, as it is the strongest 
part of the Axis front. However, a break- 
through here would offer the greatest 
spoils of victory. A wedge pushed to com- 
pletion would endanger the whole south 
wing of the Rommel forces and drive the 
north wing back to the coast, where the 
British land and air attack could be sup- 
ported by sea power. 

In such a position, Rommel could fight 





Africa Push: The Elements of a Second Front 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


ATLANTIC 


for a tactical decision in a defensive role 
or employ a strategy of delaying actions 
in retiring on his strongholds to the rear. 
As recorded in this column recently, the 
condition of his tanks and planes, without 
sufficient gas and oil for maneuvering, 
may control his decision. - 

On the other hand, the British strategi- 
cal plan has two well-defined objectives— 
the destruction of Rommel’s forces, as 
announced by General Montgomery, and 
the geographical and political objective 
of gaining the Libyan frontiers of Tunisia 
and Algeria. In addition, the British 
offensive may be expected to be coordi- 
nated and synchronized with the many 
activities and troop movements through- 
out the African area. Operating under 
this plan, with such vast potentials, the 
Allies must envisage Egypt not only as 
a major theater of operations but as 
holding the elements of a second front. 


Following an Allied victory at Ala- 
mein, great events are easily visualized, 
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Newsweek—Fore 


The Battle of Egypt was part of the struggle for all Africa 


for it is not difficult to see that Hitler 
could start losing the war on the sands 
of Egypt. A glance at the map points 
out how the removal of the Libyan 
wedge would give the Allies domination 
of all Africa, with its natural reper- 
cussions throughout the Mediterranean 
world. 

The loss of Libya by the Axis would 
probably cause the collapse of the Musso- 
lini regime, with an Allied occupation of 
Sicily and Sardinia, thus restoring to 
Britain control of her Mediterranean life 
line via Suez to India. Such happenings 
could well swing French Colonial Africa 
to the side of the Allies and give to 
Spain and Portugal strong leanings in 
that direction. 

While hope and imagination must 
await factual developments, it is com 
forting to the Allied world to know that 
the Eighth Army took the initiative in 
Egypt and, in the words of its com- 
mander, Lt. Gen. Bernard Montgomery. 
“won the first round.” 








dent to create the impression that they 
are merely staging a fake attack, and then 
they start their main attack from the 
very spot where they are making the big 
noise. 

Land attacks of this nature form the 
most spectacular side of Japanese tactics. 
But these seemingly crude methods are 
backed by the most modern kind of air 
and naval support. In the Solomons, sea 
forces bring transports in about 100 yards 


from shore, where pontoon docks are set 
up for landing operations. Henderson air- 
field on Guadalcanal has been bombed as 
often as three times a day. The variety of 
the Jap assault was described in a dispatch 
from Olen W. Clements, Associated Press 
correspondent on Guadalcanal: 

“It was time for Louie the Louse and 
Washboard Willie, two Japanese bombers, 
to pay their nightly visit. Also, in a little 
while, Oscar the Sub would creep toward 
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the shore and toss a few over. Spotlight 
Charlie was due to bring his Japanese 
cruiser offshore, pick out a target and let 
go a salvo.” 

The Japanese naval force off Guadal- 
canal, including a battleship and two 


cruisers, fired 180 salvos during: one day. 


They shelled for four hours at a time with 
14-inch guns, opening fire at 8,000 yards. 
The Marines, hidden in tiny shelters, slit 
trenches, and shell holes, felt the crushing 
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concussions. Air raids, snipers, strafers, and 
shells—those are the weapons the Japanese 
are using against the Americans in the 
Solomons. 

They are also using another well-tried 
Japanese weapon—treachery. American 
troops soon learned that a Japanese sol- 
dier who flopped on the ground at a burst 
of shell fire was perfectly capable of rising 
unharmed to fight again. Badly injured 


Japanese played dead and then flung 


hand grenades in the faces of hospital 
corps troops who tried to help them. The 
bodies of dead Japanese were used to set 
booby traps. On one occasion, taking the 
word of a group of Japanese who hoisted a 
white flag of surrender on an isolated 
island, 30 Marine officers and men went to 
their assistance. Only two of the Marines 
are alive today. As they went ashore, they 
were mowed down by machine-gun fire. 
English-speaking Japanese tried the same 
ruse by barking out orders in the names of 
well-known American officers, or by ad- 
dressing the Marines by such common 
names as Smith or Jones. The trick doesn’t 
work any more. A sharp ear can usually 
detect the accent of a Japanese who in- 
variably stumbles over the English “L” 
and makes it an “R.” Whistling the Ma- 
rine Corps Hymn and “Reveille” in an 
attempt to trap their opponents is the 
more successful Japanese strategy. The 


Japs are also good at bird calls and animal: 


cries to cover their movements through 
the jungle, and at making noises with 
their mouths to represent machine-gun 
fire. ; 

But when they want to be, these same 
soldiers can be completely silent and in- 
visible. Carefully camouflaged in green to 
match the forest, they edge their way 
through the tall grass or wait motionless 
and supremely patient for hours, neck- 
deep in swamps or lashed to treetops. They 
have orders to shoot first at officers, but 
since no insignia are worn on the battle 
front, itis not possible to distinguish a 
corporal from a colonel. However, au- 
thoritative military behavior speaks louder 
than chevrons and eagles. Japanese snipers 
will wait hours to draw a bead on a high- 
ranking officer. 

Attack in the dark, during bad aimee 
and in difficult terrain, is favored by the 
Japanese soldier. Nor does the absence of 
roads and bridges faze him. The high 


standard of the Jap engineer has been one _ 


of the remarkable features of the war. 
Bridges shattered by Allied troops have 
often been repaired in a very short time 
and often under gunfire. Roads blocked 
have been restored. Japs are also known 
to have put a severely bombed airdrome 
back into operation in 48 hours. 

Rush repairs call for extra labor, and the 
Japanese know how to commandeer it. 
When they first invaded the Solomons 


' early in May, they ordered all natives be- 


tween 14 and 50 to work a month without 
pay on the Guadalcanal airfield—or be 


shot. Hundreds of natives thus were forced 
to labor on the airfield, day and night. 

Every Japanese soldier has been ordered 
never to surrender and is warned that he 
will be executed when caught by the 
enemy. But sometimes the Japs do sur- 
render. And they often turn tail and run. 
Capt. William J. McKennan of Herkimer, 
N.Y., one of the first to land when the 
Marines stormed the Japanese sea base on 
Gavutu in the Solomons on Aug. 7, has 
told why that happens: “I’ve seen this 
happen many times. A Jap and Marine 
start toward each other, each with a 
bayonet out in front. When the Jap sees 
that hard, cold steel, he turns around and 
starts running.” 


| Marine song on Guadalcanal last week: 
“Jesus Wants Me for a Sunbeam.” 





War in the Desert 


The troops, under heavy barrage, crept 
forward yard by yard through enemy 
barbed-wire and stone defenses . . . Hand- 
to-hand fighting broke out frequently when 
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enemy gun positions were overrun. One 
after another, the enemy strong points fell 
as British troops encircled the defenders, 
shouting as they charged forward. 


This incident didn’t come from a his- 
tory of the last war. It was an American 
correspondent’s impression of a night at- 
tack by the Eighth Army last week in the 
moonlit Egyptian desert. All week, the 
Allied forces hammered away at Field. 
Marshal Erwin Rommel’s frontal defenses 
in close-combat actions resembling the 
fighting in Flanders a quarter century ago. 

Following one blow against the Afrika 
Korps with another, the British slowly ad- 
vanced along the 40-mile front between the 
Mediterranean and the Qattara Depres- 
sion. In one big thrust, they pinched off 
an Axis salient pointing eastward into the 
Allied lines, fought a violent battle with 
Germans attempting to rescue the trapped 
defenders, and swelled to about 3,000 the 
number of prisoners taken since the of- 
fensive was launched on Oct. 23. 

To old-timers, it was the power and 
sustained length of the British artillery 
bombardments that most of all recalled the 








Thor: This is one of the gigantic siege weapons the Germans are using 
against Stalingrad. Named Thor, after the Norse god of thunder who was armed 
with a hammer, it is presumably the same as the 24-inch mortar first employed 


at Sevastopol and never pictured before. 
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Offensive in the Desert: The British Sought Victory . . . 





Axis prisoners frame a Tommy’s V for victory 


The crew of a disabled Azis tank surrenders 


fighting on the old western front. In the 
first seven days of the attack, British gun- 
ners fired more shells than they had in the 
previous three months. After the 1914-18 
pattern, too, they frequently used rolling 
barrages that kept just ahead of advancing 
infantry. German prisoners who had 
fought in Russia said the shellings were 
worse than they had experienced in front 
of Leningrad, Moscow, or Smolensk. 

But the analogy with the last war was 
nevertheless only a limited one. This time, 
for example, the gun barrages were sup- 
ported by air bombing—and on a record 
scale for the desert. Hour after hour, day 
and night, as British, Australian, New 
Zealand, South African, Indian, Fighting 
French, Greek, and other Allied troops 
gunned and bayoneted their way forward, 
bombers and fighter-bombers lashed at 
Axis forward positions. Several times when 
Rommel’s units tried to assemble for a 
counterattack, the Allied bombers dis- 
persed them. 


‘Acme radiophoto 


| 
Acme radiophoto 


The power and fury of the Allied assault 
was reflected in Axis comments. The Ber- 
lin radio referred to “violent fighting” and 
said that 280,000 Allied troops were on 
the march. Rome termed the Allied forces 
“far superior” in numbers and equipment 
to the Axis armies. It called the fight in 
its present stage a “battle of attrition” and 
admitted that the British were in a bet- 
ter position to wage such a struggle. 

That type of combat in which each 
side tries to wear down the other was 
necessitated by the very nature of Rom- 
mel’s defenses. These consisted chiefly of a 
system of mine fields, barbed-wire, and 
gun emplacements several miles deep. To 
pierce them, Lt. Gen. Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery, the Eighth Army commander, 
had devised a strategy calling for a series 
of limited advances that might measure 
anywhere from 100 to 2,000 yards. When 
the ground was won, the men halted to 
consolidate the gains. Time after time, 
Axis counterattacks were beaten off. 





International 


Boston bombers take off from a desert airfield 


That strategy had the advantage of 
being sure if slow. But it gave Rommel 
time to erect successive defenses-in-depth. 
And of the German defenses it was the 
mine fields that held the British back the 
most. 


Mines 

Land mines as an antitank defense have 
been used on an increasing scale ever since 
the fighting in North Africa began. Both 
British and German mines usually consist 
of explosive-filled circular metal cases with 
detonators which are fired when anything 
heavy goes over the case or disturbs trip 
wires laid in the sand. The standard Ger- 
man 12-inch-wide “Teller” mine contains 
11 pounds of explosive, or 3 pounds more 
than the 8-inch-wide British “Pancake.” 
The explosion of either can smash a tank’s 
track, bogie wheels, or axles. 

The mines are usually laid in symmet- 
rical patterns varying in extent according 
to the importance of the front to be pro- 
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Mine Fields Protecting the Axis Armies 


Néwsweek—Fore 


How skilled British sappers clear a way through the German mine fields by night 


tected. One favorite arrangement is five 
rows, with the mines in them spaced from 
5 to 6 feet apart. British military engi- 
neers calculate that every 4 miles of front 
require about 100 tons of mines, or some 
$0 truckloads. These can be unloaded and 
buried in the sand by 250 men in about 
two hours. Sometimes, to save time and 
mines, the sowers place belts of explosives 
here and there, leaving it to the enemy 
to find a way through the maze. 

Doing just that is one of the trickiest 
jobs in desert fighting. One method is to 
blast pathways through the fields by ar- 
tillery or air bombardment. A surer way— 
adopted largely by the British last week— 
is the use of an electromagnetic mine de- 
tector that looks something like a carpet 
sweeper and sends its telltale buzz through 
earphones worn by the sapper. 

Crawling over the desert and working 
mostly by night (see drawing) , the sapper 
holds a wire in one hand with which he 
prods the sand for trip wires. In the other, 
he carries the electric detector which he 
passes over the ground in a sweeping mo- 
tion. When the mechanical sleuth gives off 
its loud warning buzz, the sapper’s as- 
sistant thrusts a stake into the sand to 
mark the position of the detected mine. 
The explosive is removed and rendered 
harmless by men who follow. When a path- 
way is cleared, stakes or wires are set up 
to show its course. And it is only then that 
the infantry and tanks are able to advance. 

These narrow gaps through the mine 
fields are hard to follow, particularly dur- 
Ing night operations. The British have 
often run by mistake into their own mine 


fields and tell two jokes about these inci- 
dents. One deals with an impatient colonel 
who was awaiting supplies being brought 
up by truck convoy. Over the radio, he 
asked the convoy commander: “How far 
have you got now? Are you anywhere near 
that bright light?” The commander, one 
of whose trucks had just been blown up 
by a mine, replied: “I am that bright 
light.” 

On another occasion, an officer in an 
automobile drove up to a gap in the wire 
marking the path through the mines. Ad- 
dressing two sentries who were stationed 
at the spot, he was told that the wire 
marked the boundary of the mine field. 
“Ah!” he said, “10 yards more and I 
should have been into it.” One of the 
sentries replied: “On the contrary, sir, 
10 yards more and you would have been 
out of it!” 


Planes 


Besides tackling Rommel’s mine fields, 
the Allies also hammered away by air at 
his advance airfields and his supply lines. 
In a five-day period British and American 
planes sank five Axis supply ships off To- 
bruk, among them three tankers. And 
American heavy bombers pounded enemy 
bases as far away as Crete. 

But the most spectacular air develop- 
ment was the brilliant showing of Ameri- 
can pilots flying Curtiss P-40 fighters. One 
squadron, known as the Fighting Cocks, 
met a force of four Italian Macchi 202 
fighters and knocked them all out of the 
air without loss to itself. Another squad- 
ron, the Black Scorpions, ran into a cloud 


of about 60 Messerschmitts, Stukas, and 
Fiats and, though greatly outnumbered, 
shot down seven enemy craft without los- 
ing a plane. 

After five days’ fighting, the Americans 
had knocked down 22 Axis planes against 
a loss of only two. How they did it was 
described by Brig. Gen. Auby C. Strick- 
land, 46-year-old Alabamian and command- 
er of American fighter planes in Egypt: 
“They have the stuff. They know the ad- 
vantages and limitations of the airplanes 
they fly. They don’t try to fight the Messer- 
schmitts at the Messerschmitt’s superior al- 
titude but lure him down to our altitude, fly 
rings inside him, and shoot him to pieces.” 





Diggers’ Reward 


For weeks Australian troops have toiled 
slowly forward in a campaign across some 
of the worst terrain in the world. They 
started by breaking the Jap drive against 
Port Moresby. Then they rolled the enemy 
back to the tip of the Owen Stanley range 
of mountains that bisects New Guinea. 
But from there on they had to fight their 
way forward along the narrow trails al- 
most yard by yard. 

This week the Diggers reaped their re- 
ward. They captured the main Japanese 
advance base of Kokoda, just under the 
towering peaks of the mountains. The 
fall of Kokoda—which occurred far earlier 
than expected—gave the Allies possession 
of an air base within short range of the 
chief Japanese footholds on the northern 
shore of New Guinea. Meanwhile, Flying 
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Fortresses damaged a small Jap convoy 
which apparently was heading for an at- 
tempt to land enemy forces near Buna. 





Snow on the Steppes 


“A second winter is approaching. I dread 
to think of it. How will you stand it all? 
I will pray, so the Lord will make the 
coming winter milder than last year.” 

Frau Katherine Felke scribbled this anx- 
ious note to her husband on the eastern 
front. Private Felke did not reply. Some- 
where in Russia, an enemy bullet had 
caught up with the Nazi trooper. But 
thousands of other German soldiers might 
have answered Frau Felke’s query. For 
winter was on the way. 

On the central front, the Red Army had 
already changed into winter uniforms. In 
Moscow, the traditional shuba (winter 
overcoat) and valenki (high felt boots) 
appeared. The sharp scent of birch logs 
filled the air, from the mountains of tim- 
ber piled up high in front of apartment 
buildings and factories. The 80,000 young 
men and women who spent the summer 
as lumberjacks had finished their job. 
And already, the tanks and guns coming 
out of the war plants were painted the 
white of winter. 

On the Rzhev front, the roads were hub- 
deep in slush. In Stalingrad it rained. The 
icy wind drove clouds of fine, damp, sting- 
ing sand into the faces of the men still 
locked in one of the world’s great battles. 
Meanwhile, the Germans continued to at- 
tack fiercely, in the hope of breaking 
down Soviet resistance before the Volga 
freezes over. 

Farther south, blizzards raged in the 
Caucasus, and the Nazi soldiers plodded 
waist-deep in snow. The Russians reported 
finding hundreds of frozen German sol- 
diers in the storm-swept mountain passes. 

The Nazis will not be caught this win- 
ter as they were caught last year. They 
have been supplied with warm clothes. 
They have learned how to build earthen 
dugouts when no other quarters are avail- 
able. Scientists have developed motor 
fuels permitting aircraft and armored 
vehicles to operate in sub-zero tempera- 
tures. 

But though the German position will be 
better than it was a year ago, it will still 
not be good. On the Rzhev front, the Nazis 
for months have been on the defensive. 
In the Caucasus, they face the double ob- 
stacle of weather and a rugged terrain, 
backed up by powerful Soviet defense 
works. 

But the worst of all will be their posi- 
tion at Stalingrad. Here the barren steppe 
offers no shelter to the Germans. Towns 
and villages have been leveled to the 
ground. The nearest major German bases 
are hundreds of miles away with inade- 
quate rail connections with the front. 
These have been supplemented by motor- 
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...@ bullet stopped the Russian (right) in the midst of an attack 


ized transport, but that will inescapably 
be crippled by the hazards of winter. The 
Nazis may manage to shelter themselves 
before Stalingrad, but it will be the sort 
of shelter men erect on a battlefield. 

For the Russians, winter means a breath- 
ing spell after five months of severe pound- 
ing, a chance to consolidate, perhaps a 
chance to organize a winter counteroffen- 
sive. Winter will give the Reds an oppor- 
tunity to complete the rebuilding of the 
industries shifted to the Urals and beyond. 
It will also enable them to train new ar- 


mies and build new defenses. Soon, too, the 
Anglo-American supply route to Mur- 
mansk will become wrapped in winter 
darkness. Each succeeding week until next 
spring will give the Allied ships an extra 
margin of safety from Nazi bombers and 
U-boats. 

But the winter will also be hard on Rus- 
sia. In many areas there will be a terrible 
shortage of food, and nowhere will there 
be plenty to eat. The army messpots alone 
will be full. And with the richest coal 
fields in enemy hands, this will be a cold 
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What Makes the German U-Boat So Formidable a Foe 


One of the hardest battles—if not the 
hardest—that the United States and 
Britain are fighting is the struggle against 
the German submarine fleets. The follow- 
ing report on U-boats, just received by 
NewswEEK, explains why. 


The Nazi submarine fleet has now 
reached the amazing total of some 600 
undersea craft, as compared with a total 
fleet of 175 during the last war. Of these, 
approximately one-third are ordinarily 
refueling and refitting while another third 
are on their way to and from battle sta- 
tions. That leaves 200 on active battle 
stations. Only about 100 of these are 
actually on duty in the Atlantic sea lanes. 
The rest are presumably on coastal 
patrols or assigned to specialized work 

- such as duty in the Mediterranean or 
mine laying. The building capacity of 
Nazi shipyards is put at 25 submarines 
a month, although this estimate may 
be somewhat high. 

These great numbers of U-boats, how- 
ever, are only part of the explanation of 
how the Germans have waged such in- 
tensive submarine warfare. Another factor 


is the high quality of the vessels now 
used by the Nazis. The newest types are 
large ships about 300 feet long and dis- 
placing some 1,500 tons. Their engines 
are of extraordinary power, developing 
6,500 to 7,000 horsepower—more than 
double the power of U-boats in use at 
the beginning of the war. These engines 
give the new craft a speed of 20 to 25 
knots on the surface. Completely uncon- 
firmed stories have credited the Nazis 
with inventing a method of producing 
oxygen while submerged and thus dis- 
pensing with the bulky electric motors 
and batteries used for sub-surface opera- 
tion. 

The U-boats have the great cruising 
range of 24,000 miles. This range has also 
been increased somewhat by a risky trick. 
On their outward trip, the Nazis fill some 
of the ballast tanks of the sub with oil 
instead of water. It works all right unless 
a sudden attack develops, for any change 
in loading which places a submarine in 
an abnormal condition creates a danger 
for the craft. 

Two outstanding characteristics of the 


new U-boats are their great diving speed 
and the depths to which they can reach. 
Wide diving planes on the bow and 
power-driven intake valves enable the 
Nazi craft to submerge faster than 5 feet 
a second when the dive is started from 
full surface speed. The great structural 
strength of the hulls has made it possible ° 
for the subs to withstand the pressures 
at 700 feet, although before the present 
war about 300 feet was considered the 
maximum. This ability to descend so 
deeply has often allowed the subs to 
escape depth charges, while intricate 
compartmentation has likewise enabled 
them to stahd damage both from under- 
water explosions and shell fire. 

The U-boats are armed with a 4- or 
5-inch deck gun and anti-aircraft  ma- 
chine guns. They mount ten 21-inch 
torpedo tubes, six forward and four aft. 
The torpedoes run on compressed air or 
alcohol. and attain a speed of 40 to 45 
knots. And the U-boats carry a total of 
20 to 25 torpedoes, even further increas- 
ing the length of time the sub can remain 
in action during one trip. 





winter for the Russians. The firewood gath- 
ered through the summer will be gone long 
before the snows thaw. 

Malnutrition and cold will bring epi- 
demics in their wake. Already, typhus is 
reported to have broken out. There will 
be no new clothing for the civilians, and 
almost no other consumer goods. Even ar- 
tificial light will not always be available, 
for all power will be needed for the de- 
fense industries. And winter might become 
even harsher, if Hitler—profiting by the 
experience of his first winter in Russia— 
spends the second one attacking Mur- 
mansk, Leningrad, or the oil-rich South. 


Eastern Air War 


In New Delhi last week, the United 
States Army Air Forces announced: “The 
lull in wide-range aerial warfare may be 
said to have ended with the monsoon.” 
They were right. From the southern thresh- 
old of India to the Great Wall of China 
air warfare blazed up anew while both 
sides dealt heavy blows and both lost 
heavily. 

On three of four successive days, a pow- 
erful Japanese force pounded the air bases 
all along the India-Burma border, from 
the Bay of Bengal to Northeastern Assam. 
The Japanese objectives were threefold: 
to cripple the Allied air force, to damage 
the bases from which Allied aircraft bomb 
Burma, and to halt the air ferry service 
to China. 

' Tokyo described one raid as “on the larg- 
est scale since the outbreak of the war in 
Greater East Asia,” and claimed the de- 





struction of 42 Allied planes, eighteen of 
them large. New Delhi reported 128 Japa- 
nese planes, including at least 72 fighters, 
participated in the attacks. Allied losses 
were put at “several transports” and “at 
least ten grounded fighters.” 

But the Japanese soon received notice 
that Allied air power in Asia had not been 
crippled. A swarm of North American B- 
25s effectively bombed the Lashio airport, 
after cruising around leisurely until the 
dawn mists lifted. Two formations of RAF 
craft bombed and machine-gunned targets 
in the Akyab area, facing India across the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Over the important air base of Mengtsz, 
in Southern China, American fighters shot 
down three, and possibly five, raiding Japa- 
nese planes. Far to the north, Chinese- 
manned planes bombed the largest Japa- 
nese base in North China at Yungcheng, 
in the mountainous Shansi Province. Hang- 
ars, runways, and grounded planes were 
hit. And the American air force in China 


again bombed Hong Kong. 





The General’s Medals 


As commander of the Twelfth Obser- 
vation Squadron in the last war, Lewis H. 
Brereton, then a major, won the Distin- 
guished Service Cross and the Purple 
Heart. Asked how he got the first decora- 
tion, the stocky, black-haired pilot ex- 
plained: “I was flying like hell to get home 
and a lot of Huns got in the way.” Of the 
Purple Heart, awarded for wounds re- 


ceived when he was shot down at St.’ 


Mihiel, he said: “You rate it for being 


dope enough to intercept an enemy bul- 
let.” As for his other decorations, among 
them the Legion of Honor, Croix de 
Guerre, and Order of Danilo of Monte- 
negro, Brereton deprecated: “There weren’t 
enough of those things handed out—every- 
body deserved them.” 

Last week, Maj. Gen. Lewis H. Brere- 
ton, now commanding general of the Unit- 
ed States Air Forces in the Middle East, 
received another decoration. The War 
Department announced the award of the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for his extra- 
ordinary achievement in leading a squad- 
ron of Boeing Flying*Fortresses in a suc- 
cessful attack on Japanese warships in the 
Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal 
last April. The general had no comment 
to make. ; 





Blown-Up Hero 


Enzo Grassi, commander of the Italian 
submarine Barbarigo, could lay claim to 
being a self-made hero. On his chest 
glistened a gold medal for bravery, given 
him by Mussolini, and the Knight’s Cross 
of the Iron Cross, awarded to the captain 
by ‘special order of Hitler. With his little’ 
Barbarigo, Grassi said he had sent to the 
bottom no less than two American battle- 
ships, and he had supported his claim of 
the sinkings with a wealth of circumstan- 
tial detail. 

Last week the reputation of Grassi the 
hero was torpedoed by the British. It was 
the circumstantial evidence that laid him 
low. He told how 52 survivors from the 
“battleship of the Maryland class” that 
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he sank off South America last spring had 
landed in Brazil. They landed all right, 
but they were the survivors of a British 
freighter that Grassi had promoted to a 
battleship. 

Grassi also told the exact time and place 
off the coast of Africa at which he put 
four torpedoes into another American bat- 
tleship of the Mississippi class. There was 
no mistaking the time or the spot. Be- 
sides, a British corvette had been there. 
The four torpedoes just missed it. And the 
corvette bore the name of Petunia. 





Day Raids on Europe 


The American and British Air Forces 
based in Britain did nothing spectacular 
last week. They didn’t operate against the 
Reich on a single night. But by day they 
kept up a steady offensive over a good part 
of Europe. This offensive missed the head- 
lines, but in significance it is beginning to 
look like a turning point in the tactics of 
air warfare. 

Week by week daylight air activity has 
been increasing in Western Europe. The 
great raids by four-engined American 
bombers had a great deal to do with start- 
ing the trend. The British took it up with 
the mass raid on Le Creusot and followed 
that with the daylight attack on Milan. 
More than 80 of the 30-ton Lancasters flew 
clear across Europe for this raid, one of 
the most important of the war. 

Tf less dramatic, the attacks that went 
on last week nevertheless had a cumula- 
tive effect. Nearly every day produced a 
communiqué such as this: “This morning 
aircraft of the bomber command attacked 
targets in Northwest Germany. Factories 
and industrial objectives in Northern 
France and Belgium also were bombed 
and many hits were seen. This morning 
and again this afternoon fighter command 
aircraft attacked railways in Northern 
France.” 

One of the best bombers the RAF pos- 
sesses for these quick daytime forays is 
the new De Havilland Mosquito. On Oct. 
26 the British released the first details 
about the machine. Made mostly of wood, 
it carries the heavy armament of four 
cannon and four machine guns and is 
powered by two Rolls-Royce engines. 
Though its speed has not yet been re- 
vealed, the Mosquito has shown itself: able 
to outdistance the Focke-Wulf 190, which 
can be boosted to 390 miles an hour. 

The Mosquitoes and other American 
and British planes have stung the Ger- 
mans so hard by daylight that on Oct. 31 
the Nazis replied in kind. Some 30 Focke- 
Wulf 190 fighters, with bombs slung under 
their bellies, flashed down about dusk onto 
the cathedral city of Canterbury. It was 
the biggest daylight assault against Eng- 
land since the Battle of Britain two years 
ago, and Canterbury paid the price in 
damage. But although the Germans had 





Wooden Mosquitoes, Britain’s newest bombers, stung the Nazis by day 


chosen fast fighters for the raid, the RAF 
nonetheless shot down nine of the attack- 
ers—a high toll. 


Significance 





Two developments have set the stage 
for an Allied daylight air offensive against 
the Germans. One is the weakness and 
great dispersion of the German defenses 
throughout occupied Europe. The other is 
the emergence of the powerful day bomber 
and the rapid evolution of superior tactics 
in employing it. 

The great Nazi day attacks against 
Britain failed because the RAF was able 
to concentrate its defensive air power in a 
relatively small region. The Germans, on 
the other hand, are now faced with the 
problem of defending a vast area with 
slowly diminishing strength. The Nazis at 
present have a total force in Western 
Europe of about 1,000 planes. But 200 of 
these are stationed in Northern Norway 
for action against Russia-bound convoys. 
That leaves only 800—two-thirds of them 
fighters—for the defense of Europe. 

In France, at the time of the Dieppe 
raid, for example, the Nazis had not more 
than 250 fighters. Furthermore, this 
strength has been weakened by the trans- 
fer of squadrons to the Mediterranean. 
And raids by American bombers have also 
resulted in costly losses to the Nazis. 

In face of this shortage of air power, 
the Germans are physically unable to in- 
tercept all Allied air attacks. The fighters 
cannot be shifted from one base to another 
with enough speed to catch the raiders. 
Thus, in the Milan attack the British en- 
countered almost no opposition, although 
it should have been possible for the Ger- 
mans to plot the course of the Lancasters 
as they flew across Europe. One American 
officer summed up the present policy as 
“hitting °em where they ain’t.” 

The new tactics used by the day raid- 
ers have been a major factor in their suc- 


cess. These tactics vary with the type of 
plane used. The big Lancasters are given 
a fighter escort over heavily defended 
areas. Then they bunch together in order 
to mass their fire power and come down 
to treetop height. In this formation they 
hedgehop across country. 

The Mosquitoes and other light bomb- 
ers, however, come in for the raid at a 
high level, making full use of cloud cover. 
Fighter raiders, such as the North Amer- 
can Mustang, depend on hedgehopping for 
protection. The American heavy bombers 
stress tight formation flying. 

The great increase in the fire power and 
speed of the bomber itself are the devel- 
opments that will probably play the great- 
est part as the daylight offensive unfolds. 
In this field, the Boeing Flying Fortress 
has led the way. As a result, for the mo- 
ment the bomber shows signs of being able 
to beat the fighter at its own game. What 
this may mean in the immediate future 
was summed up by Peter Masefield. This 
British aviation authority recently wrote: 
“Eventually the fighter will recover its ad- 
vantage, but Germany may have been 
mortally smitten by then.” 





AEF’s: 800,000 Men 


Although it entered the war only eleven 
months ago, the United States has al- 
ready sent some 800,000 men overseas, of 
more than one-third the total sent abroad 
in the nineteen months of the last war. 
That fact was disclosed last week when the 
Navy made public a letter written by Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, 
to Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander-in- 
Chief of the, Fleet, in commemoration of 
Navy Day, Oct. 27. Marshall congratulated 
King on the “skillful seamanship” that had 
enabled the 800,000.to be escorted “safely 
across the submarine-infested waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific.” 
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Rapid Rise in Teen-Age Crime 


Is Traced to Wartime Tension 


Experts on Delinquency 
Call for Recreational Outlets as 
Home Discipline Wavers 


When a parking meter on a Hartford, 
Conn., street was found smashed and loot- 
ed, the busy police of the war-boom town 
might have written the incident off as one 
more prank. But it was the latest of a long 
series of identical incidents, covering many 
months. Plainly, the acts in the aggregate 
pointed to organized criminal intent. The 
police set out on a hunt for an experienced 
gang. 

The search eventually turned up 40 cul- 
prits. The law had rightly suspected or- 
ganized gangsterism, but Hartford citizens 
sat up aghast when the criminals came 
into court: sixteen were boys of 15, four- 
teen were boys of 14, five were 13, one 
was 12, two were 11, and two were 10. 

A little more police work revealed that 
eight of the lads had a “club” which 
served as a storehouse for ill-gotten goods. 
Another group met in an attic room of 
one boy’s home to plan thefts. A third, 
armed with hammers and led by two 
grown men, drove around late at night, 
breaking into parking meters, and had 
pilfered about $300 worth of rifles, flash- 
lights, cameras, and auto accessories from 
parked cars. Occasionally the 
group stole the cars, too. 

But in its horror over 
downy-cheeked delinquents, 
Hartford was not alone. It 
had a shocking counterpart in 
every fair-sized city in the 
land. A jolted older generation 
became suddenly aware of a 
riotous and ever-growing pro- 
cession of juvenile burglary, 
larceny, assault, robbery, crim- 
inal homicide, rape and other 
sex offenses, arson, truancy, 
runaways, and disorderly con- 
duct. Among the gravest cases 
were those of prostitution, 
both professional and casual, 
by girls anywhere from 12 on 
up—feminine camp followers, 
popularly dubbed “Victory 
girls” and “cuddle bunnies” 
(Newsweek, Aug. 31), who 


men in the armed forces on the 
gstounds of patriotic duty. 


By last week the problem added up to 
one of the war’s worst worries for parents, 
teachers, public officials, social workers, 
and miscellaneous adult citizens. Since 
Pearl Harbor, the nation’s annual inci- 
dence of 200,000 juvenile delinquencies 
had boomed 15 to 20 per cent. 

But statistics could not tell the full 
story: even in normal times many cases 
of youthful misdemeanor go unreported or 
even ignored, and wartime exaggerates 
this haphazard situation because over- 
worked welfare workers and police can’t be 
thorough. FBI figures (see chart) were ad- 
mittedly incomplete, based on fingerprint 
records kept variously by police courts. 

However, the figures themselves were 
depressing enough. Reported cases of 
youthful crime were up 15 to 18 per cent 
in Boston, 9 per cent in Chicago, 14 per 
cent in New York (380 per cent among 
girls 11 to 18), 15 to 20 per cent in Kansas 
City (107 per cent among 17-year-olds) , 
17 per cent in Los Angeles, 15 per cent in 
Washington, 7 to 9 per cent in Dallas, 20 
per cent in St. Louis, 38 per cent in Jack- 
sonville (the girls of one high-school grad- 
uating class totaled 25 per cent in illegiti- 
mate pregnancies), 50 per cent in San 
Diego, and 14 per cent for boys and 30 
per cent for girls in Portland, Ore. 

In San Francisco, where two girls, 12 
and 13, found living in a hotel room with 








two musicians, first made citizens aware 
of the situation, statistics showed 284 
cases of juvenile delinquency for the first 
eight months of 1942 as compared with 
173 for the corresponding 1941 period—a 
rise attributable in large measure to the 
fact that as a West Coast port of em- 
barkation, the city has attracted more 
than its share of junior thrill seekers. 
Cases dealt with by the Hartford Juvenile 
Court in the first two months after Pearl 
Harbor as compared with the same 1941 
period went up 188 per cent. 

Although naturally anxious to combat 
the national scandal at once, local authori- 
ties differed in their methods of curbing 
it. Jacksonville police undertook a closer - 
watch of juke joints and stricter enforce- 
ment of liquor bans. San Francisco police, 
stationed at bus terminals and _ bridges, 
began to pick up unescorted minors pour- 
ing into town. They also set a 10 p.m. 
curfew for children under 16 and a mid- 
night curfew for the 16- and 17-year-olds. 
A midnight deadline was also proposed for 
girls under 16 in New York by the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. Chicago 
talked about “block mothers” to coordi- 
nate community services for child care. 
To harness youthful energies, the Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Public Safety 
planned to train 50,000 youngsters as 
couriers in war work. The Boys’ Clubs of 
America enlisted “Victory Volunteers” as 
air-raid wardens, airplane spotters, etc. 


Significance-~— 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





‘Ties are at least five reasons why 
General MacArthur has not occupied 
the role widely expected of him when it 
was learned that the President had 
ordered him out of Bataan. 


1—The decision of the President and 
Prime Minister Churchill to give first 
attention to knocking out the Nazis. 
This had been taken, at least tentative- 
ly, before MacArthur left the Philip- 
pines, but he probably was not aware 
of it. There were numerous indications 
that he did not, and perhaps still does 
not, regard the decision as sound. That 
would not be unnatural on the part of a 
man who was not only just out of 
Bataan but for some years had been 
preoccupied with the Pacific. 

When MacArthur said that he under- 
stood he had been ordered out to or- 
ganize “an American offensive against 
Japan,” there was no approving echo 
from Washington. As Newsweek re- 
ported (March 30), the capital deemed 
MacArthur’s pronouncement overopti- 
mistic and deplored raising public ex- 
pectation of a speedy attack. 

2—The Navy’s insistence that main- 
taining the supply route to Australia 
was the Navy’s job. That was true. It 
/ is a major continuing naval operation 
which must be backed, in one way or 
another, by the whole Pacific Fleet. 
The Army’s task in this connection was 
secondary: to provide defensive garri- 
sons for the islands along the route. 
The Navy’s insistence on control was 
reasonable on the face. The division of 
the Pacific theater which put everything 
from Hawaii through New Caledonia 
under Navy command was made by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and no hidden ex- 
planation of it needs to be searched for. 


3—The decision to invade the Solo- 
mons, instead of, or before, attempting 
to clear Eastern New Guinea. Mac- 
Arthur had worked out plans for the 
latter enterprise. Whether it was deemed 
feasible either by the Joint Staffs or 
by him, with the ships which the Navy 
felt that it could spare, must be left for 
determination later. At any rate, as 
Secretary Stimson has announced, the 
decision to invade the Tulagi-Guadal- 
canal area was made in Washington by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


4—The feelings aroused in the Army 





Why MacArthur Hasn’t Led 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


by the proposal that MacArthur be 
made Commander-in-Chief of all the 
American forces. This proposal over- 
lapped the MacArthur Presidential 
boom, but is separable from it. The new 
American Army is the creation of 
General Marshall, Chief of Staff. There 
is no evidence that this factor influ- 
enced the decisions as to the zones of 
command or the location of the first 
offensive operation in the Pacific. Mar- 
shall’s own position has been so secure 
that he had no reason to feel uneasy 
over the MacArthur booms, but they 
probably encouraged some of his loyal 
lieutenants to examine critically Mac- 
Arthur’s conduct of the Philippine cam- 
paign, beginning with the loss of most 
of his air force on the ground hours 
after Pearl Harbor. Granting his sol- 
dierly qualities and his foresight as 
Chief of Staff, some Army officers 
frankly regard MacArthur as more of'a 
morale-raising symbol than as a com- 
mander well versed in the complexities 
of present-day warfare. 


5—The MacArthur Presidential 
boom. There is no proof that this has 
influenced any decision in the Pacific 
theater to date, but it has created 
mutual niistrust and bad feeling and 
might therefore affect MacArthur’s 
future role as the offensive in the 
Pacific is expanded. It is true that the 
MacArthur boom originated with some 
of the President’s most unyielding op- 
ponents. But less noticed is the fact 
that its most vigorous promoters have 
included elements which opposed our 
participation in the war against the 
Nazis. That circumstance has com- 
bined unhappily with MacArthur’s own 
stress on the primary importance of the 
Pacific war. 


MacArthur’s disavowal of political 
ambitions has only partly cleared the 
air, partly because it was both tardy 
and incomplete, but largely because of 
the other factors enumerated above. As 
our offensive operations in the Pacific 
expand, his role probably will be gradu- 
ally enlarged. But unless others fail 
abysmally, he will not occupy the domi- 
nating place in the military conduct of 
the war which popular opinion carved 
out for him in the stirring days on 
Bataan. 
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NEWSWEEK 


man blamed the rising tide of juvenile 
delinquency on the war: 


{ Youngsters got jobs that paid them 
more money than they knew how to han. 
dle. One New England stripling, earning 
$70 a week, blithely allocated his new for. 
tune to thrice-weekly visits to movies, 
beer parlors, roller-skating rinks, dance 
halls, and penny arcades. 


{ The draft claimed such traditional good 
influences as older brothers, play direc. 
tors, schoolteachers, and welfare workers, 
The Child Welfare League of America 
estimated that of the normal 100,000 
social-welfare jobs in the country, 40,000 
are now vacant. Of these 12,000 are urgent. 


gq Absence of war-working mothers and 
sisters freed youngsters of family super. 
vision for long periods—often at the criti- 
cal hours of meal and playtime. One Hart- 
ford boy told a social worker that he gets 
his own breakfast and lunch and is left 
alone in the house from 7 p.m. to 8 am. 


{ Girls, worried about whether there would 
be “any boys left” after the war, swelled 
the runaway army by tagging after nevw- 
found soldier friends. A Spartanburg, S.C., 
agency reported the case of a teen-ager 
who gave birth to an illegitimate child last 
March, abandoned the baby, and in swift 
succession married three soldiers, each tak- 
ing over as soon.as his predecessor trans- 
ferred to another camp. 


{ Parental fears of bombings and _ their 
worries about relatives in the armed forces 
communicated themselves to the children, 
made them more emotionally unstable 


and, as a form of self-protection, instine- ' 


tively more aggressive. 


{Shorter school terms to permit chil 
dren to work on farms disrupted discipline. 


{ Increased talk of violence and hatred 
bred contempt for law and order in chilt- 
ish minds. Theater managers in Boston 
and New -York reported unprecedented 
acts of vandalism against furniture, dra- 
peries, and vending machines by mixed 
gangs of teen-aged hoodlums. 


As for the immediate steps taken to 
counteract all these influences, most ex- 
perts agreed that they were, at best, stop- 
gaps. The most effective measure, they de- 
clared, would be something like England’s: 
when juvenile delinquency there rose 41 
per cent for children under 14 in the first 
year of war, educational and recreational 
services previously pared down were has- 
tily restored. The National Education As- 
sociation in Washington urged that schools. 
their gyms, and other play facilities be 
kept open after hours. The Child Welfare 
League of America recommended a sys. 
tem of “welfare aides”—resembling nurses 
aides—to supplement overloaded welfare 
workers. Local communities planned ap- 
plications for a share of Federal funds— 
$120,000,000 in Federal Work Administra- 
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tion money and $6,000,000 in WPA ap- 
propriations—to set up child-care projects 
for children of mothers employed in war 
industries. 

Unless these long-view steps are taken, 
juvenile-aid groups warned, a large seg- 
ment of the adolescent population will ar- 
rive at the newly lowered 18-19 draft 
age either physically or psychologically 
unfit to serve in the armed forces—al- 
though absorption of this age group in the 
services is expected to cause a substantial 
reduction in 18- and 19-year-old delinquen- 
cies. Furthermore, they predicted, delin- 
quencies will keep spiraling after the war— 
because of lower wages, possible unem- 
ployment, and the letdown from tension. 





Army Notes 


Guwer Artack: For the first time in 
Army history, glider-borne troops . were 
used in maneuvers in Texas Oct. 31. 
Taking off at daybreak from Fort Sam 
Houston, San Antonio, infantry converged 
on Del Rio, some 150 miles to the west. 
Prior to their arrival, “enemy” resistance 
had been softened by simulated dive- 
bombing and paratroop attacks. After 
troops tumbled out of the fifteen-place 
gliders, they overran the community and 
quickly reduced “enemy” positions. 


News Datty: The Stars and Stripes, 
London-published weekly paper for Ameri- 
can armed forces in Europe, donned long 
pants last week and went on a daily-ex- 
cept-Sunday schedule—Sunday being re- 
served for Yank, the Army weekly news- 
paper published in New York. The change 
Provides for the first time a full-fledged 
daily-service paper for American troops in 
Europe. News is cabled to London daily 
through facilities of the OWI. Yank will 
maintain its present format (NEWSWEEK, 
May 18) and a special British Isles edition 
will be distributed as a Sunday supple- 
ment to The Stars and Stripes. The title 
of the first daily service paper published 


abroad was claimed Monday for The Daily 
SPAEF, newspaper of the South Pacific 
American Expeditionary Forces. Lt. 
Comdr. Albert S. Hyman of New York is 
editor-in-chief. The publication was es- 
tablished several weeks ago. 





Specialist Shift 


When an executive order last February 
set up the Army Specialist Corps to supply 
the Army with civilians of special profes- 
sional, technical, and administrative skills 


to release regular Army officers for com-~ 


bat duty, applications poured in at the 
rate of 1,000 a day until the total reached 
300,000. 

But last week, with only -1,920 such 
civilians actually placed, Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson announced that the 
corps would be abolished and its 160,000 
codified, classified, and indexed applica- 
tions made available to a new Army officer 
procurement service. He explained the 
shift as a move toward greater efficiency. 

Unofficial reports blamed the failure of 
the corps on several things: the Army was 
slow to avail itself of the corps’ offerings. 
Besides it asked the corps for too highly 
specialized skillsa—among them air-condi- 
tioning engineers. The corps’ rule that the 
Civil Service Commission clear applicants 
proved a bottleneck. Another difficulty 
arose when the corps altered its initial 
policy of enlisting men too old or not 
physically qualified for.the draft and im- 
posed physical requirements almost equal 
to that of the Army. Roughly, one-third of 
the 300,000 applicants were reported re- 
jected for age, draft status, physical unfit- 
ness, or other reasons. 


Davis and the Navy 


‘It was no dull speech which Sen. Ray- 
mond E. Willis, Indiana Republican, gave 
at a GOP rally in Bedford, Ind., Oct. 26: 


“Our Navy is almost out of commission 
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International 


Fish-bodied, 15-place gliders with 83-foot wing span were used for the first time in U.S. Army maneuvers 


in the Pacific . . . All but the plane that 
landed in Russia (after Brig. Gen. Jimmy 
Doolittle’s raid on Tokyo) were destroy- 
ed.” His conclusion was an anticlimax: 
“People feel they haven’t been given the 
facts of the war.” : 

The speech was only another item in the 
increasing volume of complaints that mili- 
tary secrecy has been carried to fantastic 
limits (Washington Tides, Nov. 2). But 
its echoes had hardly died away before 
Elmer Davis, chief of the Office of War 
Information, reiterated the guiding prin- 
ciple of the OWI in extracting news from 
the military for the people: he intends to 
give the public all the news not of use to 
the enemy, as soon as war conditions per- 
mit. 

Speaking in New York the night of Oct. 
28, Davis declared specifically that all 
sinkings of major United States naval ves- 
sels reported to the Navy Department up 
to noon that day had been announced to 
the public. But on Oct. 31 the Navy an- 
nounced the loss of an airplane carrier— 
the second such craft lost in the Solomons 
—following a Japanese attack on Oct. 26. 

Damage to the ship had been announced 
earlier, and Davis explained that at the 
time of his Oct. 28 statement officials in 
Washington had been informed the carrier 
was in tow and might be brought in. As it 
turned out, salvage was impossible and the 
carrier was sent to the bottom by another 
United States warship. Communications 
from that area, the OWI head explained, 
are slow. 

Davis revealed that a complete account 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor was being 
prepared for publication Dec. 7, the first 
anniversary. It would show, he said, that 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox had 
accurately reported the American losses, 
that the only information withheld con- 
cerned the extent of damage to some ships, 
all of which will be back in service “in due 
time.” 

As for the Tokyo raid, the OWI had al- 
ready spoken of the military secrecy. A 
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statement Oct. 24 said OWI officials “have 
been co-partners with the War Department 
in the maintenance of secrecy surrounding 
certain planes which participated 
Secrecy was highly desirable in the hope 
of saving the lives and securing the 
freedom of certain crew members who 
crash-landed in areas controlled by the 
enemy. There still are too many consider- 
ations involved to permit complete ex- 
planation.” 

Coincidentally, the War Department 
listed three Army fliers “understood to be 
missing” after the raid—which took place 
April 18. It was not revealed whether the 
men were believed to be prisoners of the 
enemy. It had been announced previously 
that five officers missing after the raid had 
names similar to those announced by the 
Japanese as the names of prisoners. 

Davis’s pledge to quicken the transmis- 
sion of news to the public was based on 
more than determination. In a showdown 
with the Navy Oct. 12 he had won an argu- 
ment over withholding any longer an- 
nouncement of the loss, early in August, of 
the cruisers Astoria, Quincy, and Vin- 
cennes. Navy communiqués became frank- 
er from that moment. 

But skeptics around Washington won- 
dered whether Davis had not reached for 
a weapon when he relayed the Navy’s 
declaration that it was telling all that could 
be told concerning ship losses. Such per- 
sons suggested that if events proved the 
declaration in error, Davis would be well 
armed against his official antagonists in 
the secrecy conflict. 

Reliable Congressional sources, for in- 
stance, held emphatically that the Navy 
still was far more reticent than it should 
be. These sources believed that more seri- 
ous friction would develpp between the 
OWI and certain officers. It was considered 
a safe bet that Davis had no intention of 
withdrawing from the fight. 


From Snows of Alaska to Shores of Solomons, 


Marines Carry On Their 167-Year Tradition 


Ten days before the Marines spear- 
headed the American offensive in the Sol- 
omon Islands, the Japanese radio broad- 
cast this taunt: “Where are the United 
States Marines hiding? Where are those 
little tin soldiers with their little tin guns? 
Why don’t they come out and show them- 
selves?” As American ships slipped silent- 
ly into the Guadalcanal-Tulagi passage the 
night of Aug. 6, one youthful Marine eased 
up beside his commanding officer. “Ma- 
jor,” he said, “here’s when they find out 
where the Marines have been hiding!” 

The heroic attack in the Solomons was 
another link in the glittering chain of 
Marine tradition. It is a tradition which 
has spanned time and space, reaching from 
Revolutionary days to the present, from 
isolated centers of action to the worldwide 
outposts of global warfare. From trouble 
spots again and again has come the fa- 
mous report: “The Marines have landed 
and the situation is well in hand.” 

Today the Marines have dug into the 
snows of Alaska and Iceland and are on 
guard in the isles of the South Pacific and 
Caribbean. They’re familiar figures in sun- 
ny Hawaii and on the frigid slopes of New- 
foundland. In England, too, they stand 
prepared. And at training centers in this 
*country—Quantico, Va., New River, N.C., 
Parris Island, §.C., Dunedin, Fla., Camps 
Elliott and Pendleton, Calif., and San 
Diego—their ranks are being augmented 
steadily by newly trained officers and 
men. 

On Nov. 10, the Marine Corps will cele- 
brate its 167th anniversary (see cover). 
It was formed in 1775 when the Continen- 
tal Congress authorized enlistment of two 
battalions to serve with the fledgling fleet 


which was then being established. From 
that start (only 300 men were recruited 
in the first three months), the corps has 
grown to the strength of 200,000 men, an- 
nounced by Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox on Oct. 23. 

Birthplace of the Marines was in Tun 
Tavern, a dormer-windowed two-story 
frame structure in King Street—now Water 
Street—in Philadelphia. To this tavern 
near the Delaware River, Capt. Samuel 
Nicholas, first Marine officer, led a gaudily 
dressed band of men in the first recruiting 
drive. The marchers wore green swallow- 
tail coats faced with red, glistening white 
waistcoats, and buff-colored trousers. High 
leggings reaching above the knees, crossed 
white belts, and tricorn hats completed the 
uniforms. At the tavern, noggins of rum 
were hoisted, and recruits were promised 
bounties, pensions, ample grog, and rations 
aplenty. 

In January 1776 the first Marine de- 
tachments sailed with a squadron of ten 
vessels under Commodore Esek Hopkins 
to raid British forts at New Providence 
Island in the Bahamas. The booty: 100 
cannon and large quantities of badly need- 
ed munitions. Three years later when 
John Paul Jones’s Bonhomme Richard 
shot it out deck-to-deck and gun-to-gun 
with the heavier armed Serapis off the 
British Isles, a Marine provided the de- 
cisive action. He crawled out on a yard- 
arm. and dropped grenades down a hatch 
of the Serapis. A powder chest exploded, 
and surrender of the British followed 
shortly. 

Both the Navy and Marines passed out 
of existence soon after the Revolution but 
were revived (the Marines in 1798) when 





Marines of the Revolution set up the first proud traditions still followed by the Corps in the Solomons 








Men Who Think of ‘Tomorrow Like 
the Lightness of Seagram's VO. 


Men Who Think of Tomorrow 


Biggest in the world, the 200-inch telescope 
being installed at Mt. Palomar will bring the 
moon within 25 miles of the earth. But—inspired 
by the urge to make the best things always 
better—men already talk about an even larger 
telescope of Tomorrow! 


* * * 


HANKS to Seagram’s foresight, 

selected whiskies for Seagram’s 
V.0.CANADIAN were expertly 
blended and laid away to mellow long 
ago. Since the year the 200-inch mirror 
for the giant telescope left Corning, 
N. Y., for California... since Boulder 
Dam was completed... since the 
Queen Mary was launched .. . these 
whiskies have been treasured for 
Tomorrow. Because Seagram constantly 
stores fine whiskies, the Seagram’s 
V.O. of today will always be so glori- 
ously smooth, so gracious and LIGHT! 


CANADIAN WHISKY «© A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 


Six Years Old — 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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World’s No.1! Glutton 
~ee For Punishment! 


é 


Burn him, beat him, torture him ... he loves it! He laughs at flash- 
ing heat of, say, 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit, 1,500 times a minute he 


FREER ERE 


scoffs at a terrific pounding of around 450 Ibs. per square inch.Who 
is this Superman? Where does he get his tremendous strength? 


bE .4 


He’s the “strong man” on every engine in America. His name is 
“Piston”. . . and there’s one for every cylinder of every engine. 


Aviation engineers sought a metal that would withstand this 


‘erat 


terrific punishment, and yet be light enough for efficient flying 
service. Aluminum alloy fills the bill. The Reynolds Metals Company 


. 


makes aluminum that goes into these all-important engine pistons. 
Today every American warplane manufacturer relies upon Reynolds 
Aluminum for vital parts of our sky fighters—from propeller to tail. 


Strangely enough, two years ago the Reynolds Metals Company 
had never produced one single ounce of aluminum ingot. Yet, today, 
Reynolds turns out more aluminum. 
than France and England produced to- 
gether before the war! There are now 
twenty thousand Reynolds trained sol- 
diers of production doing their bit in the 
world struggle for freedom. 
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Greater vision and more sweat toduy mean less blood and fewer tears tomorrow. 
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war between Great Britain and France 
qaught American shipping in the Napole- 
onic cross fire. Hardly was this cleared up 
when the United States became embroiled 
" qith the Barbary corsairs off the coast of 
North Africa. And in 1805, a small detach- 
"ment of Marines helped storm the Tripoli- 
tan stronghold at Derne. It was the first 
time the American flag had flown over a 
fortification in the Old World—and it was 
_ planted there by the Marines. 
_ Already the Marines had gained the 
 gickname “leathernecks” because they wore 
Mack leather stocks. Except for this detail, 
there was considerable diversity in their 
eostumes until 1804, when the Secretary of 
the Navy issued the first formal order 
ifying uniforms. 
In the War of 1812, the Marines bat- 
‘thd on Lake Champlain and Lake Erie 
and fought with Andrew Jackson at New 
Orleans. They drove the skull and cross- 
bones of the old pirate raiders from the 
Caribbean in 1821 and a few years later 
were called upon to battle the Creek and 
Seminole Indians in Florida and Georgia. 
In the Mexican War, the Marines raised 
the. American flag over the Mexico City 
National Palace—‘“the Halls of the Monte- 
suma” that, with their earlier storming of 
Derne on “the shores of Tripoli,” gave 
them the first two lines of their battle 
hymn. 
In 1854, Marines were with Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry when the historic visit 
of the American Fleet opened up Japan. 


They saw service on several occasions in . 


the Civil War and in 1898 were the first to 
land in Cuba. They were in China for the 
Boxer Rebellion. They chased revolution- 
ists in Santo Domingo and Haiti. And 
they policed Nicaragua. 

But possibly the most notable service of 
all their history up to this war was in 
France. There they wrote their name in 


_ everlasting letters in the fighting at Bel- 


Keau Wood, at Soissons, St. Mihiel, and 
in the Argonne. And, according to legend, 
at Chateau-Thierry, it was a Marine ser- 
geant who gave utterance to one of the 
lassic phrases of conflict when he shouted 
to his platoon: “Come on, you ---- - - 
e»-----, do you want to live foreyer?” 


= 





- Rendezvous With Death 


_ _ The Oct. 28 crash of an Americafi Air- 
lines transport in. Southern California 
_ (Newsweex, Nov. 2) was the grisly finis 
_ 0 a casual plan of two pilots to exchange 
gteetings as they passed in the air. This 
was the-finding of a Congressional com- 
_Mittee, which last week revealed how the 
airliner came to collide with an Army 
bomber. 

Second Lt. William N. Wilson of West 
Los Angeles, 25-year-old bomber pilot, and 
_ Huis F. Reppert Jr. of Dallas, 26-year-old 
ttansport co-pilot, Were reportedly friends 
‘of long standing. Reppert, the story went, 


had even taught Wilson to fly when he 
was still a civilian about a year ago. 

The evening before the fatal crash, the 
two men met in a Long Beach night club 
and dined together with a party of friends. 
Reppert was flying east the next day. They 
agreed to a rendezvous in the air, with 
Wilson timing his take-off from his Long 
Beach base to meet the transport over 
Palm Springs. He would wigwag the wings 
of his plane as they sighted each other. 

An initial salute succeeded, Wilson told 
investigators, but when he veered his ship 
—filying well above its authorized 3,500- 
foot level—toward the big silver airliner a 
second time, the bomber’s propeller struck 
the tail of the transport. It crashed, killing 
Reppert, two other crew members, and all 
nine passengers. 

The young lieutenant was held on a 
manslaughter charge pending court-mar- 
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tial. Staff Sgt. Robert P. Leicht, the bomb- 
er’s co-pilot and only other occupant, was 
also put under Army arrest. 





Roosevelt Request 


Authority to slash legal red tape on a 
wholesale scale was sought by President 
Roosevelt in a special message to Congress 
on Monday. To speed war production 
throughout the United Nations, he asked 
power to suspend all laws interfering with 
the free movement of supplies and person- 
nel into and out of the United States. The 
authority, he said, should be granted “for 
the duration . . . but no longer.” 

His message recalled a statement by the 
Joint War Production Committee of the 
United States and Canada, which he ap- 
proved on Dec. 22, recommending elimi- 
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Wreck: Victims were crushed against this Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
locomotive in Detroit Oct. 28 when it sliced in two a city-owned bus, killing 
sixteen and injuring 27—some of them children. Witnesses said the bus driver's 
view was blocked by overcrowding. 

















MORE GOOD. NEWS FROM THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


THE FIRST BILLION 
OF WAR PRODUCTS IN 42 


THANKS TO 341,000 GENERAL MOTORS MEN AND WOMEN 
THANKS TO OUR THOUSANDS OF SUPPLIERS AND SUBCONTRACTORS 


Who Are Doug the Sob 


Already this year General Motors. has 
delivered guns, tanks, airplanes, airplane 
engines, Diesel engines, trucks, shells, 
and hundreds of other items for our 
armed forces to a total value of more than 
a billion dollars.* 


It is in no spirit of boastfulness that we 
make this encouraging report, but with 
full realization that the job ahead will 
call for even greater effort on the part 
of all of us. 


This ever-increasing contribution to the 
war effort is being made in the truly 
American way: through the application 
of management experience, engineering 
knowledge and mass-production ‘‘know- 
how.”’ As a result, voluntary reductions 
have already been made in contract 
prices, saving the Government hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

*We would like to tell you just how many of 


these items have already been produced, bul 
such information would be of value to the enemy. 














Allison Aircraft Engines Ambulances 
"Army Trucks: GM BUILDS Blackout Lamps 
Airplanes Electric Motors Fuses for Shells and Bombs 
Pratt & Whitney Engines Tanks Marine Electrical Equipment 
Machine Tools Airplane Wings and Parts Oil Coolers and Radiators 
Secemeoacacsiibiliniiers a st ome Spark Pl 
enerators and Reg : via ark Plugs 
Diesel Engines for Tanks, ats sig Machine Guns 
Trucks and Ships Aircraft C Radio Receivers 
Tank Gun Mounts Se Airplane Landing Gears 
Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts —— Pilots Armored Cars 
Airplane Propellers tteries Naval Gun Housings 
Cartridge Cases Shells and Shot Parachute Flares 
Airplane Fuel Pumps Tank Cannon Gun Motor Carriages 
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THE RISING TIDE OF GENERAL MOTORS WAR PRODUCTION IN 1942 


TOTAL THROUGH SEPT. 
$1,203,849,889 
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: Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. 
War products made and delivered by General Motors prior to 1942—$483,855,014 


EMPLOYMENT AT ALL-TIME PEAK General Motors production men and 
More men and women are working for engineers are saving millions of produc- 
General Motors in the United States and tive hours and thousands of tons of 
Canada than ever before—341,469 in all— = critical materials. Through the General 
and our payrolls are increasing at the Motors Suggestion Plan the factory 
rate of over 4,000 a week. For the week workers are also doing their part and have 
ending October 11th, average hours made more than 4,000 constructive sug- 
worked were 46.5, compared to 40.5 last gestions, for which they have received 


year. awards in War Savings Bonds. 
SUPPLIERS AND SUBCONTRACTORS ALL PLANTS AT WORK ON 
DOING HALF THE JOB WAR PRODUCTION 


Since half the job is being done outside The 104 General Motors plants and oper- 
our plants by our suppliers and sub- ating units in 46 cities and 13 states are 
contractors, they are employing an addi- all on war production. So are the five 
tional 300,000 or more as their part of this | General Motors plants in Canada. Every 
war effort. Their effort and employment General Motors employee in our labora- 


must continue to increase with ours. tories, factories and offices is working 

for victory. From this production army 
VALUABLE TIME AND comes an ever-growing volume of 
MATERIALS SAVED weapons, munitions and equipment for 


Hundreds of improvements effected by our Army,our Navy and our valiant Allies. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Clilang 6 Our Caainess!” 














THE AMERICAN WAY WILL WIN 
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Internationa! 


Good Hoarding : Deacon, a favorite at New York’s Bronx Zoo, used to 
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snitch bright objects and hide them. His habits have been harnessed to the war 
effort with a box for coins—to buy War Stamps . . . In Kearny, N.J., Martin 
Scharloo buried a jug under a rosebush four years ago and dropped spare half 
dollars into it through a pipe. Result: enough cash to buy a $1,000 War Bond 
and a new coat for his wife—who didn’t know about the jug. 





nation of customs and other regulations 
impeding international cooperation in war- 
time. This policy, he said, must now be 
extended to all of the United Nations. Spe- 
cific obstacles were listed: customs regula- 
tions, laws affecting the movement of 
persons and property at our borders and 
ports, and laws limiting the procurement or 
use of non-American articles or the trans- 
portation of supplies in non-American ships. 





The Election 


Preoccupied with war, the people had 
been listening with only half an ear to 
politics. Their attitude on election day was 
the attitude they had had during the en- 
tire season of political campaigning: “Let’s 
get this over with—and get on with the 
war.” But in the face of a discouraging 
certainty—a light vote—the politicians had 
carried on to the last moment. 

The formal election-eve statements is- 
sued by leaders were routine: nonpartisan 
appeals to the people to go to the polls. 
But there were overtones of urgency and 
anxiety. The Democrats, painfully con- 
scious that all straws pointed to a tide of 
Republican gains, tried to rally their fol- 
lowers to hold the consequences to a mini- 
mum. GOP leaders called on their rank 
and file to come to the aid of the party 
in the moment of opportunity. 

Except in Maine, which voted in Septem- 
ber (for a Republican governor, senator, 
and three representatives), the voters on 
Nov. $ chose $2 governors, $$ senators, 
and 4382 representatives. Issues were as 
numerous as nominees, being chiefly local. 


National party lines were obscured by a 
similarity of platforms calling for swift 
prosecution of the war. And the dissatisfac- 
tion over the manner of its prosecution was 
bound to be reflected more in the results of 
individual contests than in nationwide party 
totals, since some shaking up both in Con- 
gress and in state offices was an expected 
consequence of the usual swing in an 
election midway of a Presidential term. 
To winners and losers alike among those 
standing for reelection to Congress, elec- 
tion day brought the end of a two-month 
period of strain never experienced by can- 
didates in peacetime. In response to the 
temper of the people, who demanded ac- 
tion on measures long sidetracked, Con- 
gress had been compelled to debate and 
vote on legislation which from a_politi- 
cian’s viewpoint should have been ignored 
until after election: inflation control, tax- 
ation, lowering of the draft age—and even 
prohibition, the deadliest issue of all. 





Saboteur’s Ghost 


The ghost of 22-year-old Herbert Hans 
Haupt stalked the marble-pillared, circular 
courtroom high under the dome of the 
Federal courthouse in Chicago last week. 
The youngest of the eight Nazi saboteurs 
who last June landed from U-boats at 
Amagansett, L.I., and Ponte Vedra, Fla. 
(Newsweek, July 6), lay in a potter’s 
field grave near Washington, D.C., with 
five other confederates electrocuted in 
August. But his activities during the last 
few months of his life had directly caused 
the war’s second treason trial and the fix 
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in which the trial’s six defendants now 
found themselves. 

The immobile sextet were young Haupt’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Hans Max Haupt: 
his uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Wilhelm Froehling, and his close family 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Richard Wer- 
gin. All were charged with treasonably 
harboring and helping the ex-Chicago ap- 
prentice optical worker on his return from 
a sabotage-training school. They faced 
penalties ranging from $10,000 fines and 
five years’ imprisonment to death. 

In lieu of young Haupt himself, the 
week’s star witness was his erstwhile com- 
rade, Ernest Peter Burger, one of the two 
saboteurs spared death after turning state's 
evidence. From the Federal prison where he 
is serving life at hard labor, the pale stocky 
German came to Chicago under guard. 

Burger’s testimony for the government 
gave the public hitherto undisclosed 
phases of the Nazi destruction plan. He 
said Germany’s main goal was to hamper 
American aluminum production by blowing 
up Aluminum Co. of America plants in 
Tennessee, Ohio, and California. Then he 
revealed that for convenience Reich mas- 
terminds had divided the country into two 
regions, east and west of Chicago, assign- 
ing a four-man team to each section. They 
had also tentatively set October for the 
opening of their campaign of sabotage. 

But before that the men had definite as- 
signments to smokescreen their objectives. 
Burger was to set up a commercial artist’s 
studio. Haupt was to get back his old job 
at the Simpson Optical Manufacturing Co., 
which produces parts of the Norden bomb 
sight. The youth attempted this move, 
according to another witness, Andreas C. 
Grunau, the company’s general manager 
now interned as an enemy alien. But FBI 
agents seized Haupt before his application 
was completed. ~ 





U. S. Short Waves 


The full time and facilities of eleven of 
the country’s fourteen privately owned 
short-wave radio transmitters were turned 
over to the government Nov. 1, for the 
duration. A long-expected move (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 19) , leasing of the stations will 
permit co-ordination of propaganda and 
information broadcasts. Only the World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundation of Boston. 
which operates three transmitters, was no! 
included. Walter S. Lemmon, president. 
said the organization, operating on a non. 
profit basis as a “world university of the 
air,” did not yet have government assu'. 
ance that the character of programs built 
up since 1935 would be maintained. How- 
ever, a joint statement of the Office 0! 
War Information. and the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, which 
will share the broadcasting time, said the 
foundation had not yet signed because of 
a disagreement over the amount to be paid. 





















The life insurance needs of two families 
are seldom the same. 


For families differ in number... ages 
+. Occupations . . . finances and other 
circumstances. 


The butcher may have need for a much 
larger amount of insurance than his neigh- 
bor with no dependents or with lower 
income. That is why Prudential policies 
are available in amounts as small as $100 
and less... or as large as $5,000, $10,000, 
$25,000, and even more if desired. 


The baker, with two grand youngsters, 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





>>> WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE 


How The Prudential makes it possible for almost-every family to enjoy 
protection fitted to its needs ... convenience . . . circumstances. 


may need a kind of policy or settlement 
provisions widely different from those of 
his single friend across the street. There- 
fore The Prudential offers a wide variety 
of insurance plans. 


The candlestick maker may be able to 
pay premiums most conveniently by the 
week rather than by the month or year. 
The Prudential therefore offers a wide 
choice of ways to pay premiums. 


Your Agent Can Help 


The Prudential agent in your community 
is trained to help plan a program fitted 
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PRUDENTIAL 
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Life Insurance for 





to your own needs. If you wish, he’ll help 
you work out the kind of insurance desir- 
able for each family member—the most 
suitable premium payment plan, the best 
beneficiary arrangement. 


Planned life insurance for everyone— 
that is, and always will be, one of the 
guiding principles of The Prudential and 
its field representatives. 


v ? 7 


In addition to individual life insurance policies, 
The Prudential also offers Group life insur- 
ance. This is taken out by the employer for the 
benefit of employees. No medical examination 
is required. Premiums are paid by the em- 
ployer, or by employer and employees together. 


ARE WE HELPING YOU? This is another in our series of 
advertisements—“‘What Every Man Should Know About 
Life Insurance.” This series is intended to give you the 
kind of practical information on life insurance that will be _ 
of real benefit to you and your family. 


We hope these advertisements will help you understand 


life insurance better and give you a deeper appreciation of 
your agent’s services. Your comments will be welcomed. 
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Forecast: Fair 


Weather forecasting survived the last 
war as an all-male profession but is being 
feminized in this one. Weather Bureau 
chiefs are hoping that the 300 weather- 
women who have replaced drafted men 
employes since April will shield the service 
from previous unchivalrous gibes about the 
bureau’s occasional prophetic lapses. 

A corps of 41 women is in training or 
in service at the bureau’s Washington air- 
port station. Most are sub-professionals: 
high-school graduates who earn from 
$1,400 a year to $2,300 with experience. 
They read barometers, thermometers, wind 
and rain gauges; some have even mastered 
an ingenious device known as the radio- 
sonde—a tiny radio sender borne aloft 
toward the stratosphere by a helium bal- 
loon which sends back tone signals record- 
ing temperature, air pressure, and humid- 
ity. Analysis of the signals, as played back 
on a phonograph, requires the combined 
talents of a heart specialist and a piano 
tuner. 

The co:ps’ aristocrats are the college 

women, classed as professionals because 
they have a meteorology course to their 
credit. They begin at $1,800 but may 
eventually make $5,600. They help draw 
and read weather maps, know the mys- 
teries of high- and low-pressure areas, and 
take occasional fliers in practice forecast- 
ing. 
Unlike WAACs and WAVES, weather- 
women wear no uniforms, but a certain 
glamor surrounds them as custodians of 
vital military information. Their postwar 
status is uncertain, but many hope their 
achievement records—already outstanding 
in some cases—will assure them a_per- 
manent niche in the profession. 


Garner’s Bust 


Next month a marble bust of John 
Nance Garner will be added to those of $1 
earlier Vice Presidents on display in the 
Senate wing of the Capitol. Forgotten men 
in most administrations, the Vice Presi- 
dents received a guarantee of tourist recog- 
nition at least when the 55th Congress in 
1898 ordered busts of each who had served 
one term in office. 

James Earle Fraser, whose sculpture in- 
cludes “The End of the Trail” and the 
buffalo nickel, started on Garner three 
years ago. When only 20 years old, Fraser 
had been recommended by Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, a favorite of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, to carve a bust of the big 
stick-wielder which Saint-Gaudens himself 
was too busy to begin. Roosevelt reluctant- 
ly permitted Fraser to go ahead, then was 
delighted with the result. 


When planning the Garner bust, Fraser 
asked the crusty Texan at what hour he 
might find him in action. “Well,” Garner 
assured him dryly, “I'll be here in the 
office at 7:30 tomorrow!” 


Sewer Side 


After many trials, the Thurman Arnolds 
are at last comfortably installed in their 
newly acquired Alexandria, Va., home, but 
a monopoly still functions a stone’s throw 
from the doorstep of the government’s No. 
1 trust buster. 

Finding the pre-Revolutionary dwelling 
long on fireplaces but bereft of central 
heating or plumbing, the Assistant At- 
torney General’s wife rushed out just ahead 
of priorities and bought a furnace and 
bathroom fixtures. 

Getting workmen to install them was 
the first problem, but only the first, before 
the family could look forward to being 
settled. Next the maid informed Mrs. 
Arnold that her “summons had come” 
and departed for a job as a government 
messenger. But it was the ukase of a 


monopolistic neighbor which reportedly set 


the Arnolds debating the advantages of 
moving back to the comforts of an apart- 
ment in town. - 

This elderly lady’s privately owned 
sewer afforded the only connection between 
the Arnold home and the city sewage sys- 
tem. Neighbors informed. Mrs. Arnold she 


had firmly announced that she’d “never 


allow a radical like Thurman Arnold to 
use her sewer.” 

Apartment vacancies were few. The 
Arnolds decided to stick and finally per. 
suaded the city to extend its non-exclusive 
service to their home, breaking the bottle- 
neck. 


Capital Bits 

Current quips on the War. Depart- 
ment’s vast Pentagon building include 
this: Secretary Stimson has ordered a 
kennel of St. Bernard dogs to rescue visi- 
tors lost more than three days . . . Eyes of 
youngsters visiting the National Zoological 
Gardens bulge at a sign announcing that 
“Jost children and articles found will be 
taken to the Lion House” . . . A poster 
outside the Blue network’s studios adds to 
capital confusion by urging radio fans to 
tune in Claude Mahoney’s newscast, 
“every morning at 7:45 p.m.” 
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Fresh Roasted War Bonds: Steve Vasilakos’s stand outside the 
White House makes him the most publicized peanut seller in the country. En- 


joying the favor of five Presidents, from Wilson to Roosevelt, Steve has staved 


off all attempts of Washington police to move away his stand. Last week he 


lent his talents to the $50,000,000 War Bond drive of fellow Greek-Americans. 
Steve offered to sell $100,000-worth himself and installed a girl helper to handle 
the business. First customer was Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, who col- 


lected Steve's bonus: a free bag of peanuts with every bond. - 
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__ In the Prelude to the Peace for which we strive, the dominant note is the thyth- 

‘mic hum of coordinated production. Day by day the pitch becomes higher, 
the beat faster, the sound louder and more inescapable. « In our own plants 
this sound is unmistakable. There's the vibrant feel of smoothly functioning 
production in the air. There's the look of it in the eyes of the men. Coordination 
has everywhere replaced confusion. Confidence has everywhere replaced 
uncertainty. There’s Victory in the air. And Victory is the Prelude to Peace. 
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Starvation Decimating Greeks 


in Two-Year Strife With Axis 


Nation’s Defiance Shown 
by Guerrillas and Saboteurs 
While Foes’ Morale Sags 


In sixteen Orthodox churches in New 
York last week Greeks sat down to a truly 
Spartan meal. Each paid $1 for a meager 
plate of beans, five olives, and piece of 
bread. The proceeds went to Greek war 
relief. 

The date was Oct. 28. It marked the 
end of the two years since war fell on 
Greece—years that had given the little 
country higher glory (when its army 
threw the Italians back into Albania) and 
more disastrous defeat (when Germany 
applied the crusher) than any other Allied 
nation has known. 

Allies still in the fight did what they 
could to comfort the Greeks on their bleak 
anniversary. In an anniversary message to 
Greek Ambassador Cimon P. Diamanto- 
poulos in Washington, President Roose- 
velt declared: “Greece has set the ex- 
ample which every one of us must follow 
until the despoilers of freedom every- 
where have been brought to their just 
doom.” From Londen’ Prime Minister 






Winston Churchill sent encouragement: 
“The day of vengeance is not far off.” 

Compared with what the Greeks were 
getting at home, that plate of beans, 
olives, and bread in New York was a 
banquet. Greece’s ordeal under occupation 
has been even worse than Poland’s. The 
best wheat districts were in Thrace and 
Eastern Macedonia, territory Bulgaria lost 
in the last war and regained in this one. 
The Germans have taken all the olive 
crop for fats, and sent -vegetables and 
fruits by the shipload to Africa. Some 
foods are sold on the black market but at 
astronomical prices. For the masses there 
is a 2-ounce daily bread ration—often only 
on paper. Italian troops have been able to 
buy Greek girls for a piece of bread. The 
people eat even dog and cat meat. 

All this has cut a deadly swath in the 
Greek population. In the last two years 
a fifth of the 7,000,000 Greeks have per- 
ished. The death rate, up 600 per cent, 
averages about 1,000 a day. And the dead 
are often buried surreptitiously in yards 
and fields so the living can use their ra- 
tion cards. Seven of every eight ‘newborn 
children die of malnutrition. Nine out of 
ten children under 12 have rickets. Babies 
weigh half what they should. Greeks 


Roneetads out of Greece at the risk of the bearer’s life, this hen itself typifies the spirit of the Greeks in Athens who 
celebrated their Independence Day last March with a demonstration that defied their conquerors 
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abroad have voiced fears that an entin & 
generation is being virtually destroyed, 
Yet the mass of Greeks prefer sta 
tion to collaboration. Gen. George Tsa 
oglou, the Hellenic quisling, has se 
support—as evidenced last March 25, 
niversary of the 1821 revolution aga 
the Turks, when he was derided by Af 
nians who staged a defiant independ 
day demonstration. Rather than hel 
Axis, peasants destroy their crops” 
simply refuse to raise them. Few fall i 
the occupation authorities’ attempts 
bribe them with sugar and other 
(the paper money is virtually worthleg)) 
Still fighting bitterly are the 30)0p 
Greek guerrillas, along with some § 
British and Anzacs who weren’t e 
ated. According to an Italian Black § 
High Command document, which 
reached London, they are well armed 
trained in guerrilla warfare. It add 
“They are composed of men who will nd k 
stop at anything. They do not go ony 
against the lonely sentry and the sz a 
picket but also against the military gar 
son of superior strength.” : 
The guerrillas operate in five main areas” 
Between 5,000 and 6,000 hide out in cave” 
on the Rhodope mountain range, living 0 
goats’ milk, cheese, and olives, and flash” 
out in bold thrusts against Germa) 
and Bulgarian overland convoys passing 
through Macedonia and Thrace. Another’ 
band under Capt. Leonidas Pappas, a | 
peasant veteran wearing the skirted Eyv- } 
zone uniform, fights on around the Gets” 
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Tre margin between victory and 


defeat in these breathless days of 
highly mechanized warfare can be 
decided by the performance of a 
single piece of equipment. As in the 
great battle of the Coral Sea, one 
brief radio message .. . and thus the 
aircraft transmitter which puts it 
through . . . may alonestand between 
the nation and possible disaster. 
Creating equipment for such vital 
service is more than a responsibility. 
It is a glorious privilege. You can 


see this clearly on the faces and in 
the craftsmanship of the men and 
women on every shift in each Airaco 
factory. They are in this war, not 
on the sidelines. From their hands 
this very day may come the one 
instrument by which some hero 
will start the action to be forever 
known as the most important Victory 
in the entire history of mankind. 
Aircraft Accessories Corporation 
Burbank, Calif.; Kansas City, Kan.; New York, 
N. Y.; Dayton, Ohio; Chicago, IIl.; Slater, Mo. , 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 


Hydraulic Aircraft Controls yk +x % Precision Radio Equipment 
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+ IN A WORLD OF 
CHANGE 
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YY. DON’T mind having “cuffless” trousers or “tailless” shirts 


or cutting down on sugar or Sunday driving . . . #o, sir, not if it helps 
win the warl 


And if the makers of your pet products have to make a few war-time 


changes, you'll play ball, just as every other red-blooded American 
will for freedom’s sake! 


But with all this changing going on, it’s good to remember that OLD 
GRAND-DAD, OLD TAYLOR, OLD CROW, OLD OVERHOLT 
and MOUNT VERNON are products that needn’t be and won’t be 
changed as long as they are bonded whiskies! For generations these 
names have stood for the greatest bonded whiskies in the world. 


Bonded whiskies are produced under the strict provisions of the 
Bottled-In-Bond Act which regulates the details of storage, aging, 
bottling and labeling to protect the whiskey until it reaches the con- 
sumer. The regulations are rigidly enforced and there are just no 
“cuffs” to trim off a bottle of bonded whiskey. 


OLD GRAN D= DAD 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


OLD TAYLOR 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


OLD CROW 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT WHISKEY—RYE OR BOURBON 


MOUNT VERNON 


BRAND 
STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


OLD OVERHOLT 
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IRING line and production line 
—the old Studebaker father-and- 
son combination is still clicking! 

It seems only yesterday that Bill 
and his father were working side by 
side. 

Today Bill has a more pressing job 
—the most urgent job any man could 
have—he is fighting for Uncle Sam! 

But how could Bill fight, if he 
didn’t have anything to fight with? 
And that’s where Dad comes in— 


STUDEBAKER’S 90TH ANNIVERSARY 1852-1942 


along with thousands of others in 
the Studebaker plant, Dad is doing 
his share to make sure that Amer- 
ica’s hard-hitting fighting forces 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Wright Cyclone Engines 
for the Flying Fortress... Military 
trucks for the fighting fronts 

and supply lines of the United 
Nations...and other wer matériel. 


Still working together! 


Bill is still giving more than he promised—and so is Dad! 


are the best-equipped in the world! 


The same skill—the same Stude- 
baker plus—which have gone into 
every Studebaker motor car and mo- 
tor truck—are today going into every 
implement. of victory that’s being 
produced by Studebaker. 


The Studebaker watchword—always 
give more than you promise — means 
more today than ever. Studebaker 
is proud of its assignments in the 
arming of our Nation and its Allies. ' 

BUY 


U.S. WAR 
BONDS 
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Keeping track of America’s feminine vis- 
itors to Britain—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby—is more 
than a one-man job. Herewith are high- 
lights of the First Lady’s doings, wirelessed 
by Kathleen Harriman of Newsweek's 
London staff; and the First WAAC’s tour, 
by Bureau Chief Merrill Mueller: 


Mrs. Roosevett: The First Lady is re- 
ceiving the greatest ovation ever paid any 
American touring Britain. Groups loiter 
about the American Embassy all day long 
hoping to catch a glimpse of her. There 
are spontaneous outbursts of cheers and 
dapping at stations when she unexpectedly 
appears. 

A typical demonstration was at Canter- 
bury, where shops closed down and clerks 
and factory girls were let out the morning 
Mrs. Roosevelt paid a visit to the cathe- 
dral town. All worked overtime that night. 
Women came with babies and market 
baskets, “just to look and hope to hear her 
say something.” 

Unlike the Queen and other prominent 
British women, the First Lady by virtue 
of her nationality is able to say. many 
things which as yet have been unsaid to 
war workers. Her correspondence is mount- 
ing daily. Many simply write “please drop 
in for a cup of tea.” The mail also includes 
countless requests from doughboys asking 
her to phone their families and friends 
upon her return: “Just say I’m OK.” 

The reporters following her daily find 
her inexhaustible. Even she admits: “I 
grow stronger with age.” 


Mrs. Hossy: Little attention has been 
paid to the unobtrusive, inquisitive, tiny, 
and prematurely gray WAAC leader, For 
two days—on visits to Dover and then to 
the Air Transport Auxiliary and the Brit- 
ish women’s army auxiliary, the ATS— 
Mrs. Hobby remained quietly in the First 
Lady’s background, almost escaping notice 
but missing nothing in her own sharp 
study of organizations and work of British 


With the First Lady 


women at war. Once free of Mrs. Roose- | 
velt’s itinerary, Mrs. Hobby detoured on 


her own. 
_ The fact is she has been not only duck- 
ing the press but everyone else likely to 


ow. 
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Herblock in The Philadelphia Record 


Just Don’t Be Surprised, That’s All 


obstruct her tours at ATS, WAAFS, and 
WRNS stations. The similarity of the ATS 
and the WAACs raised the delicate point 
whether American women would operate 
anti-aircraft guns as do the British. She 
explained: “We are only supposed to have 
noncombatant duties, but it is difficult to 
know where fighting begins or ends.” 
Mrs. Hobby is “greatly enthused” over 


what she has seen here but a little disap- 
pointed that British girls don’t like the 
American WAACs uniform because it lacks 
brass buttons. Part of the time Mrs. Hob- 
by wears a full OD uniform, and otherwise 
a brown jacket and pink skirt—but always 
with the sheerest silk stockings and Cuban- 
heeled shoes which are the envy of every 
British service woman. 





mountains, near Thermopylae. A_ third 
force of some 6,000 is based on Mount 
Parnassus, and a fourth is in the Taygetus 
mountains of old Sparta. Biggest of all is 
the army of 12,000 in Crete, led by old 
Gen. George Mandakas, already a national 
hero. In reprisal the Germans have given 
the Lidice treatment—extermination—to 
three Cretan towns. Sabotage too has been 
widespread. Last July Nazi planes that 
had Greek forced-labor ground crews were 
seriously damaged. Many of the saboteurs 
_Were executed on the spot. In September 
much industrial machinery was put out 


of commission during a strike of workers 
in Athens; 800 were arrested and 20 shot 
as ringleaders. Mayors have been warned 
that they will be held responsible for un- 
rest in their towns. 

Germans and Italians share this burden 


of trying to make a conquered nation stay | 


conquered. Technically, the Nazis are in 
charge in the north down to Mount 
Olympus, with the rest of the country 
supposedly under Italian occupation. Ac- 
tually, the Germans have the upper hand 
all over Greece. 

Last week fifteen Axis divisions—mostly 


Italian—were reported stationed in Greece. 
Lately the Germans have been fortifying 
the Salonika region along the River Var- 
dar, to forestall guerrilla raids on their 
headquarters. 


Outlook 


To allay Greece’s vast misery, King 
George II’s exile government in London 
has spent more than $7,000,000 on food 
for the homeland and for refugees in the 
Near East. In the United States and Tur- 
key, Greek War Relief has bought more 
than $1,500,000 worth of food to be sent 
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to Greece under safe conduct arranged by 
the International Red Cross. Cargoes of 
eight Swedish relief ships already have 
been unloaded. Canada is sending 15,000 
tons of wheat monthly; with it goes 2,000 
tons of American dried vegetables and 100 
tons of American dried milk. The Red 
Cross has sent two shipments of quinine 
and other medical supplies. Medicine 
and milk have also been sent in by 
Switzerland. 

All this is still a mere trickle. A commit- 
tee of Greek experts recently said a mini- 
mum of 38,000 tons of varied foods must 
be rushed to Greece immediately. Other- 
wise Greeks would starve “not by hun- 
dreds of thousands, as has been the case 
all along, but possibly by millions.” How- 
ever, aid to the stricken Greeks is likely 
to increase soon. A neutral Swedish com- 
mission has insisted on proof that none of 
the food and medical supplies are side- 
tracked by the Axis, which has already 
systematically looted the country. And 
the latest report on disposal of the ship- 
ments was satisfactory. 

On the military side, according to Al- 
lied observers, the Greeks have seen their 
conquerors grow increasingly jittery in the 
face of the guerrilla warfare and sabotage. 
German patrols no longer go about singly 
after 6 p.m.—too many were liquidated. 
And the occupation forces are openly fear- 
ful of the possibility of an Allied invasion 
attempt: the Aegean coasts, sprinkled 
with islands and ragged with inlets, would 
be difficult to defend. Extensive fortifica- 
tions have been hurried to completion. A 
clue to the low morale of the occupation 
troops appeared last- week in a London 
report that Italians at Piraeus had muti- 
nied when ordered to the Russian front. 
Indeed, Axis soldiers aré said to have been 
buying civilian clothes, ready to disguise 
themselves should a Greek revolt coincide 
with an Allied assault. 





Day of Triumph 

As with the Greeks, it was anniversary 
week for the foe they had once soundly 
drubbed. Oct. 28, twentieth anniversary 
of Mussolini’s March on Rome, passed in 
the blackest gloom belligerent Italy had 
yet known. The Italian dictator skipped 
his customary speech from the balcony of 
the Palazzo Venezia. Under recently low- 
ered food and coal rations, plus the com- 
mandeering of the entire wine harvest for 
industrial alcohol and munitions, his peo- 
ple’s morale had reached new depths. Like 
other northern cities, Milan, birthplace of 
Fascism, was still reeling from the devas- 
tating bombings by the RAF, and its news- 
papers admitted that 5,000 Milanese were 
homeless and twelve dead, besides the 
many still under the smoldering ruins. Yet 
Adolf Hitler saw fit to send greetings, hail- 
ing the Duce’s “unique historical achieve- 
ments” and “day of triumph.” 


‘Chic as Ever’ 


That even national calamity hasn't 
downed Frenchwomen’s determination to 
be smart is shown in the following ex- 
cerpts from a personal letter, written by 
an American woman in Vichy and received 
in the United States last week: 


Parisian and provincial Frenchwomen 
look as chic as ever; only there are fewer 
of them able to pay the price of smart- 
ness. It’s a funny thing about styles: as 
soon as there’s a lack of anything a lot of 
it must be worn to be chic. 

At present it doesn’t matter what you 
wear on your head as long as it’s covered 
with veiling and the hat is large; leather 
is scarce so bags are enormous; the scarcity 
of cloth means that jackets must be longer 
and longer. Shoes must have as much 
leather as possible, the rest is a suéde-like 
felt often with wooden soles. Leather shoes 
cost 1,500 francs [$33] and up, wooden 
soled ones at least 700 [$15], on the black 
market of course. There’s no use applying 
for a coupon for shoes. Should you per- 
chance get one, you couldn’t get shoes 
with it; they’re put away for the shop- 
keeper’s friends or the black market. 








British 

Coal Depot: Against the oncom- 
ing winter, a lorry in London unloads 
coal on the site of bombed buildings— 
one of many such depots throughout 
the nation. Britain can’t have too 
many of them: Prime Minister Church- 
wl last week summoned 2,500 mine 
owners and colliers from the pits to a 
London meeting and urged them to do 
their utmost to meet an expected 
shortage of 11,000,000 tons. 


We just got our new clothing cards and 
may use twenty points now, enough for 
underwear and stockings if you can get 
them. If you need a more vital article of 
clothing such as the sport coat I’m looking 
for, you must buy points from someone 
else’s card. I may be able to get my coat 
for 4,000 francs [$89] if I give the salesgirl 
500 francs in advance to buy me extra 


. points. Talk about rackets! I figure 15,000 


francs [$333] will outfit me for fall. 

What the working man who earns 1,500 
francs a month does I don’t know. The 
very poor have relief through the Sec. 
ours National, where the more fortunate 
leave two old garments and get a coupon 
for a new one. But people haven’t much 
faith even in the way the old clothes are 
distributed. A woman told me she knitted 
a sweater for the Secours National, and, 
because she was one of those who want 
returns for their effort, she sewed in her | 
name and address asking for a reply. A 
woman wrote from Germany thanking her 
profusely and saying she knew collabora- 
tion was a real thing now. 

If you want people to be helpful youl 
slip them an egg or two at a reasonable 
price, or a quarter pound of butter. I gave 
a country woman some elastic for a bunch 
of garlic to present to our favorite res- 
taurant. My dressmaker at the same time 
exchanged thread for butter, which in tum 


‘she was going to exchange for a duck to 


give her tobacconist for an extra pack of 
cigarettes. 





Swiss Amiss 


The Swiss press last week got a new 
lesson in how neutrals should behave. Ac- 


‘cording to the Berlin correspondent of the 


Neue Zurcher Zeitung, the Wilhelmstrasse 
felt that Switzerland could no longer call 
itself neutral, since its press had “reported 
the landing of American troops in Liberia 
without indignation.” 





8-Year-Old Soldiers 


Long before the Nazi invasion, Moscow 
had begun creating a huge reservoir of 
trained manpower. At least two hours 8 
week, army instructors gave “pre-army” 
training to youngsters of 18 and over, m 
the schools as well as through the Osoa- 
viakhim—Voluntary Society for Assistance 
to the Air Force and Chemical Defense, 
an organization of some 15,000,000 _vol- 
unteers, that aims to popularize military 
science and sports. The Communist party $ 
youth organization Komsomol also co 
operated. 

Thus at the outbreak of war some 75, 
000,000 Russians aged 15 to 45 had re- 
ceived some sort of military training. 
Later the scope of military preparation 
in classrooms grew. Basic courses in first 
aid and air-raid protection were added to 











I want to preach a sermon... 


I have no explanation for turning this family pew 
into a pulpit, except, just now, the spirit moved me. 
With your permission, I want to say what others, later on, 
may say better, but what I feel must be said now! 
* * * 
The time I lost my job we ate beans six weeks in a row. 
But I got back on a payroll! 
The day the banks closed, I felt like I’d been hit 
with a ton of bricks. 
But I got up and dusted my pants off! 


The year I worked my fingers to the bone, and took a cut 
instead of a raise, I swore I’d quit. 
But I stuck! 


The night we got the telegram about our boy, 
we thought the sun would never shine again. 


But ... we're carrying on! 
x * * 


It seems to me, somebody’s got America sized up wrong. 
This country was born at Valley Forge! 

This country outgrew the grief of Gettysburg! 

This country came to manhood at the Marne, and in 

the shattered forest of the Argonne! 

The point I want to make is... 


We've been through the hardships and the 
heartaches all before! 


Our only trouble is that when it comes to making war) 
we're a little short of practice. 


But what we haven’t any shortage in, is courage ... 
fighting spirit . . . and the will to win! 
That’s why we want to know the truth about this war, 


The whole truth and nothing but the truth, plain... 
unvarnished . . . with the bark on! 


That way we all can figure out how big the job is 
and buckle down to lick it. 


So, let’s have it! 

If we need sugar to win this war, take it. 
If we need rubber to win this war, take it. 
If we need steel to win this war, take it. 


If we need cash to win this war, take our money and buy’ 
War Savings Stamps and Bonds! 


Take everything we’ve got to win this war, and welcome! 


Because there’s one thing no one’s ever going to take 
from you and me, so help us God, 
And that’s America! 


* * * 


I’m not talking for myself alone, or for my family. 

I’m talking for all Americans. 

So, the words could just as well be yours as mine. 

And I say: We'll live on bread and water, if we have to, 
And we'll like it . . . fine! 


© UNITED STATES: RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER © NEW YORK CITY 
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the curricula. Applied chemistry went all- 
out for war, teaching kids how to fight 
poison gas and how to extinguish incen- 
diary bombs. Boys of 15 to 18 spent long 
hours on marching drills, hand-grenade 
practice, gunnery, etc., grooming them- 
selves for actual conscription at 19. 

Last week the Soviet government low- 
ered the pre-army training age to within 
sight of kindergartens and nursery schools. 
In a sweeping decree, the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars made all boys and girls 
of 8 or more liable to military training by 
Red Army officers. Directed by the War 
Commissariat, the courses for boys will in- 
clude hand-to-hand fighting, platoon exer- 
cises, and trench construction; girls will 
be trained as war nurses and radio or tele- 
phone operators. 

The decree will affect an additional 30,- 
000,000 youngsters (including those in 
Nazi-occupied territories) . It will give Rus- 
sia a head start on all other European 
countries except Italy where pre-military 
training of the Balilla starts at 6. In Ger- 
many, such training for the Hitler Youth 
does not begin until 10. Indirectly, the 
measure told of the growing strain on 
Russian manpower resources: Soviet war 
dead, according to Wendell Willkie’s re- 
cent report, now total 5,000,000. 





Father and Son 


Anxious crowds clustered about the 
gabled, red-brick Deaconess Foundation 
Hospital in Copenhagen’s fashionable west- 
ern suburb of Frederiksberg. Some waited 
al] night by the entrance. Outside, the tall 
trees were scattering their last leaves over 
the beautiful garden. All Denmark shivered 
with forebodings of winter—and worse. 

The restrained bulletins no longer at- 
tempted to conceal the doctors’ concern: 
King Christian X was near death. In the 
week following a fall from his horse on 
Oct. 19, the injuries to the King’s -head 
and one leg had been complicated by a 
weak heart, pneumonia, and cerebral hem- 
orrhage. When his temperature rose to 102 
on the morning of Oct. 27, Christian’s en- 
tourage feared the worst. That night the 
ailing monarch signed a decree naming 
his son, Crown Prince Frederik, as Regent. 
Then the physicians turned more op- 
timistic: Christian was rallying. 

His saddened subjects had sensed that 
the death of the tall 72-year-old King 
would spell even greater misfortune to their 
unfortunate country. In two and a half 
years of Nazi occupation, he had emerged 
as a stanch defender of Denmark’s sov- 
ereignty. To Nazi demands that Denmark 
adopt anti-Semitism, he had recently re- 
plied by attending a Jewish ceremony in a 
synagogue. Indeed, rumors that Christian’s 
accident had been engineered by the Ges- 
tapo flew fast through the captive country. 

The new Regent was no neophyte to 
statecraft. Many times previously he had 
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Here and There With Newsweek’s Correspondents 


Bern: Among Germans, Marshal Gér- 
ing is generally referred to these days as 
“Herr Meyer.” It seems they haven’t for- 
gotten that speech Géring made to the 
Ruhr miners in the early days of the war, 
when he promised: “Germany is bomb- 
proof. If ever your work should be dis- 





Marshal Goring Herr Meyer 


turbed by the RAF, or a single British 
bomb should fall on German territory, 
then my name is Meyer” . . . When Storm 
Troopers recently found a Munich wall 
scrawled with insults against Hitler, they 
whitewashed it over and wrote a gibe of 
their own: “Cowardly dogs! Why don’t 
you write them in daytime?” A few days 
later the reply was left secretly: at SS 
headquarters: “Because we're too busy 
marching around with you so-and-so’s in 
the daytime!” 


Buenos Atrss: To a visitor from Brazil, 
who has not been in the Argentine since 
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the middle of 1940, the contrast between 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires is terrific. 
The streets of Buenos Aires are eye-po 
ping to one accustomed to streets withou! 
private cars of any sort and to taxis which 
cannot cruise because they get only 
liters of gasoline daily. Rio’s electric pow 
is hydraulically produced, and Buen 
Aires’s requires fuel consumption, yet t 
Argentine capital is still the “Paris 

South America,” with electric signs blink. 
ing all over the center of the city. The 7 
sidewalks are crowded around midnight ~ 
and cafés are filled with coffee sippers 
late as 1 and 2 a.m. The visitor from Bra- 
zil is told that so long as Argentines can | 
eat thrice daily there'll be no intense, © 
burning interest among the mass of the | 
people in the United Nations’ war efforts * 
—and Juan Pueblo, the Argentine John © 
Doe, has always eaten thrice daily, panic | 
or no. : 


Panama: Shipping troubles have creat- 
ed recurrent flour shortages in Panama, ~ 
and bakeries have had to close down for — 
days at a time. But on each occasion some — 
organization in the Canal Zone has come 
to the rescue—most recently the United 
States Army, which dug into its own none- 
too-plentiful stores and gave each Panama 
bakery two 100-pound sacks of flour that 
enabled them to keep going until a big 
shipment reached the isthmus. Bakers 
have been warned that they may eventu- * 
ally be forced to use flour substitutes, such 7} 
as home-grown corn or rice. : 


ood 





served as Regent, usually during his 
father’s vacations in prewar France. Since 
1917, as Crown Prince, Frederik had sat as 
a member of the Council of State. But al- 
though regarded as pro-democratic, he had 
also done his princely duty in eschewing 
politics. He much preferred the sea; he 
joined the navy in the last war and rose to 
the rank of captain in command of a tor- 
pedo-boat squadron. He has some tat- 
tooing as a memento. 





Typhus: Facts From OWI 


A flat, gray vermin with six spindly 
legs—the typhus-bearing louse—helped to 
destroy Napoleon’s Grand Army in its 
disastrous retreat from Moscow in 1812. 
Whether the disease, thriving in cold, dirt, 
and famine, might similarly wreck the Ger- 
mans’ assault on the Soviet has prompted 
much speculation and rumor but little 
known fact. Last week the United States 
Office of War Information, in its customary 
straightforward style, summed up what’s 
known about the situation to date: 


{ The German Army is so far in only a 
“potentially dangerous” position. “In short, 
typhus does not seem likely to beat the 









German Army, but a beaten German Army — 
may be brought still lower by typhus ... 
under the disorganized conditions of de- 
feat and retreat.” 


4 Most Nazi soldiers remain highly sus- 
ceptible to the disease, for few have been 
vaccinated. This the OWI traced to one 
Dr. Hermann Eyer, head of the army’s 
typhus research at Cracow. He adopted 
vaccines so difficult to prepare that they 
couldn’t be mass-produced. Thus only the 
medical and sanitary personnel could be ‘on 
immunized. ) 


On the other hand, “an extremely high 
number” of Russians are already immune: 
they lived through the epidemic after the the 
last war that infected upwards of 25,000,- 
000 adults, plus uncounted children now 


grown to soldier age. “a 
q As for civilians, the latest figures for Ger- wa 
many, including annexations, show a jump f 

from 510 cases in 1940 to 2,351 in 1941. Of 
In wrecked and overcrowded Warsaw “con- : 
ditions are extremely bad.” It had 3,976 pit 


typhus cases in the first half of 1940. And 
fully 80 per cent of the Polish victims were 
Jews. Few in the territory can afford the 
price of vaccination: the equivalent of 
$100. 


o 





Tanks _ not like Camels 


HEY’RE a/ways thirsty—these lumbering monsters of 
mechanical war. Satisfying their appetites for gas, oil and 
water is an urgent task of our Army’s Services of Supply. 
Here’s where the “‘blitz can’ comes in—a handy five-gallon 
container of almost any liquid. Rheem makes them by the 
thousands daily—and the requirements are very strict. 


Blitz cans must be strong to stand rough treatment—tight 
to keep out desert sand—proof against jungle damp and salt 
sea air. When the Army’s on the blitz, scout cars often lead the 
way, dropping emergency rations of gas and oil in blitz cans 
for the tanks and trucks that follow. 

The handle of the blitz can is ingeniously designed for grip- 
ping by one man or by two .: . A small touch, perhaps, but 


typical of the endless attention to details which our Services of . 
Supply enforce—details that may mark the margin between ~ 
defeat and victory in a critical battle. 


For Today... 


Rheem makes a whole series of war needs, from Liberty ships to shell” 
casings. Rheem was able to convert to war production quickly be- | 
cause of broad experience with peacetime shipping container prob- | 
lems and a resourceful, flexible production system. 4 


For a New Tomorrow... 2 
Rheem's normal output—still partly maintained for war service—in-~ 
cludes steel drums, pails, storage tanks and other containers for ins 
dustrial use; water heaters and other appliances of home utility. a 
Rheem’s job now is victory, but when that hoped-for day arrives, ~ 
Rheem’s war experience and research will bring new comforts aa 
conveniences to America’s new and fuller life. 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


13 Factories in the United States...2 in Australia - Research and engineering 





on both coasts + Executive and Sales offices: Rockefeller Center, New York City 
Normandy Building, Washington, D. C. + Richmond, California 
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Anchors to Keep Man at Job 
Shaped in Washington Forge 


Actual Freezing Unlikely, 
But Controls to Curb Migration 
Will Be a Good Imitation 


Last week Joseph J. Doakes could still 
enjoy his traditional American right: to 


tell his boss to go to hell and then walk | 


out and find another job. But as the week 
waned, many signs indicated that the days 
of that freedom were numbered. 

The trend to job-grooving became in- 
creasingly apparent as Washington moved 
fast in shaping up various plans for clamp- 
ing controls on manpower. Expanding mili- 
tary services and growing war production 
had left labor reserves virtually exhausted. 
Washington’s plans for action ranged from 
a glamor program by platinum-haired Paul 
V. McNutt, War Manpower Commission 
chairman, to induce 5,000,000 women. to 
leave home for factories and shops, to an 
outright national manpower draft (also a 
McNutt scheme) that would hit everyone. 

Running down the middle of the road, 
in obeisance to organized labor’s 
unremitting opposition to a freez- 


if the government didn’t want Joe to 
work in that particular plant or office, he 
wouldn’t get the job. In other words, em- 
ployers could hire no one for any type of 
work—war or otherwise—until the appli- 
cant was cleared by the USES. 

Nor would it do this average American 
any good to shrug his shoulders and try to 
join the Army or Navy. That would ‘be 
taken care of, too. Enlistments in all the 
armed forces above the minimum draft age 
would be banned. As a result, Joe would 
have to wait to be drafted (if he was over 
the minimum)—for the Navy, the Ma- 
rines, and the Coast Guard, just like the 
army. 

Under that kind of setup, proponents of 
the directive believed there was small 
chance that the worker would haphazardly 
quit his job. He probably would prefer to 
go on working in the same place until the 
government decided he was more useful 
elsewhere, or until he could sell the idea of 
change to some bureaucrat. 

These things could easily come to pass 
if the executive order, being drawn up by 


WMC officials for presentation to Mr. 
Roosevelt this week, met with his approval. 
For he indicated he would sign it if labor 
and management agreed. 

At a press conference Monday, MeNutt 
told reporters he was sending the Presi- 
dent a comprehensive report on manpower 
needs. He described it as equal in scope to 
the Baruch rubber report and indicated it 
would include recommendations for a job- 
control order. After White House study, 
the report was due to be made public. 

Some idea of the direction that Mc- 
Nutt’s recommendations would take could 
be gleaned from his announcement that 
labor allocations are already planned. 
Within a week or ten days, he said, all 


‘major war-production plants will have to 


schedule their manpower requirements just 
as they now must schedule their needs for 
raw materials. Factories devoting 75 per 
cent or more of their personnel and facili- 
ties to war production, public utilities, and 
other essential industries will be required 
to prepare “manning tables” scheduling 
employment needs, McNutt: said. Federal 
labor inspectors will be assigned to the 
plants “to see that labor is being utilized 
properly,” and those plants which fail to 
“cooperate” would be subject to “sanc- 
tions.” According to McNutt, the program 
is all set to go in 180 areas. McNutt did 
not estimate how many labor commissars 
would be needed to watch workers 
and plants, but unofficial estimates 





ing of all jobs—factory and white- 
collar—was the Administration’s 
draft of an executive order being 
readied for Presidential considera- 
tion. It was a compromise between 
a National Service Law and no ac- 
tion at all, after the proposed man- 
power bill met a vehement “no” 
from labor leaders. Final decision 
to defer plans for legislative con- 
trols—at least for the present— 
was reached at the White House 
Wednesday between the President 
and McNutt. 


Manpower 

White House thinking favored 
handling of the problem by execu- 
tive order, with a directive to stop 
the flow of men from vital jobs into 
other better-paying jobs and the 
armed services. This is how the ex- 
ecutive order scheme would work: 

Joe Doakes (if he worked in cer- 
tain industries in areas where a 
manpower shortage existed) could 
quit his job if he wanted to—but 
at the risk of stopping eating. His 
new employer would need permis- 
sion from the United States Em- 
ployment Service to hire him. And 








ran into the hundreds. 


Womanpower 

Still another step—to start draw- 
ing new workers into the labor 
force—was taken last week. These 
workers would be women—students 
and housewives and others not now 
at work. A nationwide woman- 
power survey was under considera- 
tion in Washington. If it is made, 
Mrs. Joe Doakes may soon be 
asked to register for possible war- 
plant or office work. 

The first hint of the impending 
survey was given by. President 
Roosevelt to his press conference 
last Friday, when he declared that 
greater use must be made of Amer- 
ica’s largely untapped womanpow- 
er. He said no decision had yet 
been reached, and then casually 
tossed the bombshell: compulsory 
registration to determine the avail- 
ability of women for war work was 
under active consideration. 

Then on Sunday, McNutt fol- 
lowed up with definite action. De- 
claring that 5,000,000 women vill 








The Vanishing American 
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be needed by the end of 1943, he 
took the first step toward pulling | 












HUMPTY DUMPTY...1942 


Humpty Dumpty... 1942 version... is lost 
time. Time needlessly lost from production of 
war materials, 

All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
can’t recall it. And there is no calculating what 
its loss may mean. 

But there is a way of preventing industrial 
accidents that stop production, endanger life and 
sabotage machinery. 

That way is Safety Engineering. 


Over the years The Maryland has accumulated a 
great fund of knowledge in safety engineering 
and accident prevention ... an ability to foresee 
and forestall trouble for policyholders in a thou- 
sand varied forms. 

Today, throughout the entire United States, 
specially trained Maryland safety engineers ... 
and boiler inspectors... are working to prevent 
accidents that give aid to the enemy. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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them into the war effort on a grand scale. 
Ted Collins, radio commentator (Kate 
Smith program) and author, was named to 
conduct initial broadcasts in a new govern- 


ment radio program designed to bring Mrs. 


Doakes and her neighbor out of: the 
kitchen into factories and other essential 
civilian jobs. The first broadcast was sched- 
uled Wednesday night from Baltimore, 
where a voluntary local manpower pro- 
gram has made rapid strides toward solv- 
ing the labor shortage, especially through 
the greater use of women. Other broad- 
casts will follow from cities that have also 
met their manpower problems. 


Significance-——— 


The immediate problem is one of stop- 
ping migration of present workers—pos- 
sibly through hiring controls such as the 
executive order contemplates or through an 
out-and-out “freeze.” The latter would 
require authorization by Congress. For the 
time being, the first method seemed to 
be the Administration’s choice. It would 
not be a “freeze,” but would be a good 
imitation. It would start slowly—in cer- 
tain areas and certain skills—and eventu- 
ally extend to cover all jobs of all kinds 
throughout the country. At first, how- 
ever, it probably would be applied only 
to employers who have government con- 
tracts. 

The long-range problem, however, goes 
farther than that: it means getting more 
people out of homes and schools into the 
labor force. The McNutt radio program, 
aimed at voluntary job enlistments by 
women, is the first nationwide attempt to 
solve this problem. It reflects concern over 
an Office of War Information report that 
the total available unemployed labor: re- 
serve was already less than 2,000,000 
persons. : : 

Still another solution to both immediat 
and future manpower shortages, of course, 
is lengthening the present statutory 40- 





hour work week. For instance, by putting 
workers on a 54-hour week—the average 
now worked in Britain—the nation would 
in effect increase its labor force by nearly 
10,000,000 new workers, on the basis of 
latest employment figures (Business Tides, 


Oct. 26). Although a longer work week . 


has been suggested several times re- 
cently in Congress, there are as yet no 
indications that these proposals will be 
acted upon. 

Thus the problem of manpower disloca- 
tions and shortages at the week end shaped 
up like this: a partial freeze to slow down 
labor migration to better-paying jobs, ac- 
companied by a systematic drive to recruit 
new labor from the ranks of housewives 
and youngsters not now working. The 
former course is more immediately aimed 
at balancing up present dislocations. The 
latter looks more to the future, and is cer- 
tain to bring millions of new dues-paying 
members into the ranks of organized labor 
—perhaps partly explaining labor’s resist- 
ance to the solution inherent in a longer 
work week for the present labor force. 





Harold Was Right 


“Honest Harold” Ickes, the nation’s 
petroleum coordinator, was right. More 
than a year ago he recommended to Wash- 
ington the construction of a 24-inch oil 
pipeline, to run 1,388 miles from Léng- 
view, Texas, to the New York-Philadel- 
phia refining area and supply the East 
Coast with $00,000 barrels of petroleum 
products daily. 

But at that time there was no Eastern 
fuel-oil shortage, and he got approval for 
only part of this project—a 531-mile line 


‘from Texas to Norris City, Ill., with river 


barges and railroad tank cars to carry the 
oil East from there. Construction of this 
section is two weeks ahead of schedule 
and due for completion in December. 





Then war came and submarine sink- 
ings put half the nation on fuel-oil ra- 
tions. Tank cars and barges couldn’t meet 
requirements. So last week the War Pro- 
duction Board allocated 219,000 more tons 
of steel pipe to complete the Ickes project 
from Illinois to the Atlantic at a cost of 
$60,000,000. 


Work will begin as soon as pipe-laying 


crews finish the first section. The entire 
line is expected to go into service by next 
June 1. Ickes said it won’t solve the 
Eastern oil shortage, but it will help. 
Meanwhile, government officials were 
studying another recommendation of his: 
that a second Texas-New York pipeline, 
paralleling the first one, also be built. 





Plant Transplant 


Fifteen months ago President Roosevelt 
included a complete tire-manufacturing 
factory in a list of things to be made 
available to Russia under Lend-Lease. Red 
tape bound up the matter until last week, 
when Rubber Director William M. Jeffers 
completed a deal with the Ford Motor Co. 
to ship its big Detroit tire plant to the 
Soviet, machinery and all—everything ‘but 
walls and roof. The equipment is expected 
to produce 1,000,000 tires a year for the 
Russians, presumably from synthetic rub- 
ber which the Soviet has been making for 
the last decade. Five million dollars is 
the estimated price the United States will 
pay for the plant (completed in 1938 at a 
cost of $5,600,000 and considered by ex- 
perts one of the finest in the nation). 

Jeffers’s deal with Ford ended a lot of 
international hocus-pocus that had been 
going on since the summer of 1941. At that 
time (before the United States-Russian 
Lend-Lease agreement), the Soviet was 
offered several complete tire plants. None 
was modern, but our government bureau 
heads felt at least one was serviceable; 


Ickes’s pipeline will be extended to the Atlantic Coast as soon as the Texas-Illinois section is. finished 
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HAND WOVEN® 


BY THE MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 
OF NEW MEXICO 


Sored 110 money! , 


Just mail coupon below 


Wi Spanish people from Old 
Mexico first began to settle in 
this country, around the year 1600, 


they brought sheep along. They also _ 


brought looms to weave the wool. 
Ever since, in our mountain villages, 
sheep raising and wool weaving have 


been part of the daily life. 


For several years I have been taking the 
finest fabrics these people weave, and get- 
ting them made into such lovely ties as are 
shown here. The men do the weaving, and 
the women the cutting, sewing and finish- 
ing. Then I sell the ties, exclusively by 
mail, to people all over the country who 
have learned about them. 


Now I want to make more friends for these 
people and their ties. So I offer you a 
chance to try one tie at my risk—to see if 
I am right in my belief that here is the 
best tie value in the world. 


Fascinating texture 


These ties are woven entirely of virgin 
wool. That, plus the hand weaving, gives 
a texture which many men think is 
the most attractive they have ever seen. I 
Rotice that they appeal particularly to 
People of above-average taste, such as big - 
iness men, professional men, artists, and 
most of all, to outdoor men. Just as such 
men ike to wear tweed suits, so they like 
these all-wool, hand-woven ties for their 
Masculine look. 


One thing is sure: they’re the wearingest 
tie that ever was. No matter how hard you 
ate on ties, I defy you to find one that the 
Wrinkles will come out of quicker. They 
lip eacily i in either stiff or soft collars, and 

t {ray where the collar rubs. They can 
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be cleaned again and again and come ap 
like new. 


Natural beauty 


No professional designer creates these ties, 
but the country in which these people live 
and work makes natural artists of them. 
From their mountains and mesas, their 
forests, streams and skies, from wild plants 
and bird life, they get their patterns and 
rich, soft colors. 


So when men first see these ties they expect 
them to be expensive. But, because I sell 
by mail only, I am able to offer you these 
beautiful ties at only $1 each, postpaid. 
Even better than that, if you send me an 
order for five ties or more at one time, I 
give you one additional tie of your choice 
FREE—that is, six iies for $5, postpaid. 


Make me prove it 


I know all this sounds too good to be true. 
So don’t take my word for it. Pick out any 
one tie shown here which appeals to you, 
and I will send it to you on approval. If 
you like it, send me $1. If you don’t, ree 
turn it within five days. I trust you. 


(But please don’t ask me to send more than 
one on approval: my capital isn’t big 
enough to stand it.) 


~ With this approval tie I will send you my 


Rainbow Folder showing 42 different pat- 
terns in color. If from this folder you choose 
to order additional ties you can then get 
the one tie free with an order for five more. 


Of course, if you want ties quickly you can 
order now direct from this page. The color 
reproductions here give a good choice— 
and aren’t they beauties! Order by the 
numbers shown with each tie. Send your 
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personal check or a money order for $1 
each, or $5 for six ties, postpaid. For air 
mail delivery add 18¢ for one tie and 6¢ 
more for each additional tie. Gift orders 
mailed direct if you wish. 


If any tie I send you does not please you, 
for any reason whatsoever, send it back 
for exchange, or get your money refunded 
without quibble. 


So there you are! No risk to you either 
way. I know that once you try these ties 
you will be a friend for life, So mail the 
coupon below for one tie on approval; or 
make up an order fot the ones shown here 
and mail it now. Thank you. 
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The best thing about your 
ties is that they look better 
when on the neck than they do 
in the ad or in the package. 
And that’s praise‘indeed!” 
Fred A. Cornell, 
N. Y. Shipbuilding Corp. 
Camden, N. J. 


e 
©The ties are beautiful, and . 
I have seldom had as much 
satisfaction in making out a 
check as I have in this one.” 
Henry Pratt Fairchild 
Professor of Sociology 
New York University 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader, Patio 310, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Send me tie No. 


tie within 5 ates 
Name. 
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Webb Young, Trader, Patio 310, Santa Fe, N. M. 


together with your Rainbow 
Folder. I promise either’to send you are ve return the 
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© Over the limitless reaches of Russia and China, and on islands 

that are but dots in the vast Pacific . . . unending streams of 

: hay so aioneoe wh dependable Dodge trucks are “carrying up supplies” to the fight- 

Dodge Weapons Carriers . . . Dodge Arniy is and ing forces of the United Nations. 4 On these and other battlefronts, 
Ambulances ... Medium Tanks... Bomber Fuselage tanks, planes and guns, too . . . built well by Dodge men . . . built 
x ae Cannon . . . "hanuaie : with the same superb craftsmanship that has long made DODGE 
Air Raid Sirens... Field Kitchens, and many omere. “i and DEPENDABILITY one and the same thing . . . are helping 
mightily to win this war. 4 On home fronts, too, Dodge Job-Rated 

trucks are faithfully transporting essential commodities of indus- 


try and agriculture. 4 Every Dodge has exactly the right engine, 

clutch, transmission, and every other unit to fit the job. That’s 

A what Job-Rated means! That’s why Dodge trucks are more depend- 
' -Kated able, last longer, are more economical. 4 If wartime regulations 
permit you to buy, see your Dodge dealer for trucks to fit your job, 


T RF uy Cc K > save you money. See him, too, for All-Fluid Drive Dodge cars, 
Plymouth cars, used vehicles, and for dependable wartime service. 
DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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further, it could be dismantled, shipped, 
and put in operation within a few months. 
But the Russians rejected this offer. In- 
ead, they hired E. A. Hoener (the same 
engineer Who designed the Ford plant) 
to design a new modern tire factory com- 
plete with latest frills and gadgets. It 
semed the Russians didn’t want just an 
old plant capable of turning out only war 
tires—but one good for postwar manu- 
facture of civilian tires, too. 

But how to build it? In November 1941, 
after Russian Lend-Lease was set up, the 
Soviet quietly began requisitioning a tire 
plant piecemeal—a little here, a little there, 
as well as the nonwar-basis gadgets. Some 
was hew equipment; some choicer second- 
hand stuff. Because no single United States 
agency was put in charge of such things 
until last May, when Russian Lend-Lease 
was turned over to William L. Batt, it was 
only then that the trickle of requisitions 
was discovered. In June, Batt put his foot 
down on this and definitely decided to 
supply Russia with a complete factory— 
the kind it wanted. After Jeffers came on 
the scene as rubber czar on Sept. 18, he 
discovered the commitment had been made 
and not yet fulfilled. He moved fast, and 
last week, in a haze of secrecy, Ford was 
preparing to ship the disused plant. And 
the Russians are surrendering their piece- 
meal parts, stored at various United States 
warehouses. 


€ Besides the tire factory, the Soviet will 
be sent this year two, three, or more com- 
plete high-octane oil-refining plants, to- 
gether with parts of others. Some of the 
equipment is new, some secondhand; its 
value close to $20,000,000. 


_—_ 


How Dry Am I? 


America’s war babies, disturbed by re- 
ports of a diaper shortage might well have 
asked that question last week (diapers 
may be essential to babies but not to the 
war effort). But the War Production 
Board hastened to allay their fears. 

Current output of diapers (25,000,000 
vards of bird’s-eye cloth this year) is more 
than sufficient to cover the increasing birth 
rate, said Frank L. Walton, deputy chief of 
WPB’s Textile, Clothing, and Leather 
Branch. As a matter of fact, Walton de- 
clared, diaper production last year (41,- 
00,000 yards of bird’s-eye cloth) and this 
year, on the average, is up 30 per cent 
over 1939—when there weren’t any short- 
ages, It was the diaper alarmists, he hinted, 
who were all wet. 

Walton admitted there may be short- 
ages of certain types or sizes of diapers in 
individual stores. But he was certain there 
would be no scarcity in the general avail- 
ability of baby’s tiny garments. Like 
Mother’s new. girdle, this year’s diapers 
may not fit too well, but they will keep 
the situation in hand. 
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One Rugged Individualist vs. the F uddy-Duddies: 
Hawley Cusses Washington but Turns Out Stuff 


John B. Hawley Jr. received a nice pat 
on the back from the Navy last week—his 
third Navy “E” in two years. At the same 
time he took a sock on the nose delivered 
by the Navy’s other hand—the second at- 
tempt to scale down his profits this year. 
In the mind of this 43-year-old inventor 
and war-production genius it all added up 
thus: “Manufacturers can’t do a real 100 
per cent job because of the old fuddy- 
duddies in Washing- 
ton.” 

Hawley’s Northern 
Pump Co. at Minne- 
apolis made hydraulic 
pumps for 800 peace- 
time customers until 
he went to Europe six 
years ago, decided war 
was inevitable, and 
hence “got into the war 
business” a year before 
Pearl Harbor. To get 
started, Hawley sank 
$2,000,000 of his own 
in a new plant. The 
government added 
$28,000,000 more. 

Hawley runs_ the 
whole show, and today 
his company is mak- 
ing $300,000,000 worth 
of anti-aircraft guns and other naval equip- 
ment. He’s far ahead of schedule; on some 
orders as much as a year. Because millions 
are involved, even a small percentage of 
profit stacks up an enormous number of 
dollars for John B. Hawley. He’s sole 
owner. There are no stockholders to divvy 
up with. 

Earlier this year the Navy took back 
part of the profits. They looked too big in 
relation to the $2,000,000 Hawley had in- 
vested.* As a result of the Navy’s decision 
to renegotiate his contract last week, he is 
now in the process of having his profits cut 
down again. “Why, there’s so many audi- 
tors in my office right now,” he told News- 
WEEK last Friday, “that we have to go out 
in the parking lot to get any work done.” 

By and large, John Hawley usually is a 
genial sort of person—until he gets to talk- 
ing about contract renegotiation and profit 
recovery by government price boards. 
Then he waxes profane. Very, very mild 
example: “I’ve made price adjustment 
guys mad; so what? They make me mad, 


ee 





*Last April, a clause providing for renegotia- 
tion of war contracts and recovery by the, gov- 
ernment of “excessive profits” was unobtrusively 
slipped into a War Department appropriations 
bill, known as Public Law 528. This permitted 
government to recover money paid for war ma- 
terials at any time until three years after the 
end of the war. It was recently amended to 
limit such recovery to approximately one year 
after the end of a contractor’s fiscal year. 





Hawley is his own whole show 











too; so what? The country’s going to hell 
so fast itll knock your eye out, my friend; 
nobody wants the truth any more.” 

Hawley claims he’s in bad with these 
government boards because since last 
August he has carried on a one-man cru- 
sade against the wartime renegotiation law. 
This permits the armed services to re- 
capture what they consider excessive 
profits, defined by the law thus: “The term 
‘excessive profits’ means 
any amount of a con- 
tract or subcontract 
price which is found as 
a result of renegotia- 
tion to represent an ex- 
cessive profit.” Hawley 
tore his hair when he 
read this. “How in 
God’s name can you do 
business like that,” he 
cried. 

As Hawley sees it, 
the law is unnecessary 
and penalizes a manu- 
facturer for speed and 
efficiency in produc- 
tion. Those are founda- 
tion stones for his phe- 
nomenal success and 
incidentally for the suc- 
cess of American in- 
dustry. He once finished a two-year Navy 
contract in nine months, approximately 
doubling his profit; then renegotiation took 
it away from him. 

All sorts of tales have come out of Wash- 
ington about this rough and ready indi- 
vidualist, who this year received his first 
listing in Who’s Who in America. He was 
given a dressing down in absentia by a 
War Department Price Adjustment official 
who told reporters Hawley was the bad boy 
in industry: that he had bought a yacht 
with Navy’s profits and had impudently 
named it “Navy Gravy.” “Sure I’ve got a 
yacht—if you want to call a $2,000 launch 
a yacht—but it’s not named ‘Navy 
Gravy,” Hawley exploded when asked 
about that story. 

Another time, at a labor pirating con- 
ference in Minneapolis, when everybody 
else was whitewashing himself, Hawley 
calmly admitted hiring labor right and 
left from other plants in the area. His 
justification: necessity for speed in turn- 
ing out gun mounts. “If you don’t like it, 
I don’t give a damn; I’ve got to get guns 
on ships. What’s the use of putting a 
$3,000,000 cargo in a ship and then have it 
sunk because you lack a $50,000 gun?” 

The same day that Hawley was being 
blistered by the Price Adjustment Board, 
Rear Admiral John Downes, head of the 
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,Ninth Naval District at Chicago, told a 


nationwide radio audience that Hawley has 
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done an outstanding production job. It 
was the day before, Navy Day, that Haw- 
ley’s firm was awarded its third Navy “E.” 
In other words, Hawley and Navy Pro- 
curement get along like Damon and 
Pythias. But he doesn’t get along with 
price-adjustment boards. 

The reason he objects to seizure of prof- 
its by government: Unless a postwar re- 
serve can be built up, all war contractors 
face bankruptcy at war’s end; prewar cus- 
tomers which cost millions of dollars to get 
and hold will have to be found all over 
again; “nobody’s inventories will be worth 
a damn.” 





What About Raises? 


Salary-Wage Riddle Is Given 
to Field Offices for Solving 


“Who May Get a Raise, and How to 
Find Out.” A book of that title would have 
been a sure best seller this week. For that 
was the big topic of conversation in home 
and business as the new week opened: how 
to determine the “oughter” and _ the 
“oughtn’t” of the complex wage and sal- 
ary regulations just laid down by James F. 
Byrnes, economic stabilization director. 

Broad inflation controls like price ceil- 
ings are one thing. But complicated wage 
and salary controls, reaching into millions 
of American homes and business establish- 
ments, are another—as the public is quick- 
ly discovering. 

Sensing the avalanching demand for 
clarification and interpretation of the sta- 
bilization rules, the two government bodies 
which will administer the regulations— 
the Treasury’s Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and the National, War Labor Relations 
Board—moved rapidly to establish regional 
branches. Some 120 will be set up through- 
out the country by Nov. 9. As quarters 
they will use field offices of the Labor 
Department’s Wage and Hour - Division 
and of the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization, the Treastry, and the NWLB 
began issuing interpretative communiqués. 
The upshot of them was that, with a few 
exceptions, employers had better wait un- 
til they can consult with field offices before 
making definite moves. 

The exceptions: 


q Raises may be given within the terms of 
a wage or salary agreement, or the regular- 
ly established rate schedules for specific 
jobs, under the following conditions: (1) 
individual promotions or reclassifications; 
(2) individual merit increases with estab- 
lished rate ranges; (8) operation of an es- 
tablished plan of wage or salary increases 
based on length of service; (4) increased 
productivity under piecework or incentive 
plans (something against which organized 


labor has long fought, i.e., the so-called 
speedup); and, (5) operation of an ap- 
prentice or trainee system. 


q Employers of fewer than nine persons 
may raise wages or salaries without official 
approval. 


{ Wage increases put into effect or agreed 
to and retroactively effective prior to Oct. 
8; salary increases (excepting those car- 
rying beyond the $25,000 net annual limit) 
effective on the same basis prior to Oct. 
27; these are provisionally approved by 
the NWLB, subject to later denial if in- 
spection proves them inconsistent with the 
general program. 


Every other increase must be approved 
either in individual cases or in broad 
blanket exemptions. 

Around that $25,000 net annual salary 
limit (see Business Tides), a storm of 
Congressional recrimination was brewing. 
Chairman Henry B. Steagall of the House 
Banking Committee and Chairman Walter 
F. George of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee claimed that it never was the intent of 
Congress to give President Roosevelt such 
authority. 

Both the Treasury and Byrnes have 
stated positively that the $25,000 top 
would not be enforced on an over-all basis 
until the first of the year. But the language 
of the Byrnes order is such that a strict 
interpretation of it would bar some top- 
flight executives from receiving their sal- 
aries for the balance of this year. And that 
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was the way the Treasury read the reguk. 
tion—that a person who has already bee, 
given approximately $54,000 of his 194) 
salary, providing 1942 payments were jy 
excess of those for 1941, must go payley 
for the rest of this year. This is expectej 
to be one of the first contested points jp 
the regulations. 

As for 1943 incomes: the practical top 
is $67,200. These are gross figures and not 
inconsistent with the $25,000 net limit, 
since deductions for Federal income taxes, 
insurance payments, and other fixed ob. 
ligations are allowed. But state incom 
taxes are not permitted, and in state 
where these levies are stiff, they wil 
take a good bite out of the remaining 
$25,000. 

Byrnes closed up one big loophole in the 
salary edict, making it apply to the totd 
of all salaries, regardless of whether they 
come from one or more companies. But a 
for incomes derived from investments, by 
doctors and lawyers from fees, by real. 
estate brokers from commissions—thes 
still were exempt. On the other hand, a 
salesman’s commissions are under the 
order. 

The rule of thumb in cases like these is 
the OES’s definition of wages and salaries, 
which are the only things covered by the 
regulations: 


Waces: All forms of direct or indirect 
compensation computed on an_ hour), 
daily, piece-work or other comparabl 
basis, including bonuses, additional com. 








the boys and girls on the welding line have decorated their welding masks with 
paintings fit to scare the wits out of the Axis. They took the tip from the Flying 
Tigers who painted sharks’ teeth on the nose of their fighter planes in Burma. 
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If you have Air Conditioning or 


Refrigerating Equipment that is 


not engaged in War Work... 


» » * OFFER IT TO 
YOUR COUNTRY NOW! 








We, at York, are turning out for the war effort 
all the mechanical cooling equipment we can, as 
fast as we can. But it is not enough. It’s not 
enough to furnish American fighters with the 
ammunition and bombs and motor fuel and rub- 
ber and food that they must have... for refriger- 
ation is an essential tool in the manufacture of 


all these vital war materials, and many more. 


We, who for 57 years have urged you to buy 
such equipment, now ask you to sell it. York 
Branch offices throughout the nation are at your 
disposal to assist in placing your machines where 
they will make their utmost contribution to Vic- 
tory. Call the York office nearest you. 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, 


York, Pennsylvania. 





YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING For WAR 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MECHANICAL 


COOLING SINCE 1885 
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ERE at the sea’s edge is as near 
to Jim as I can go. 


ay Other women have gone far- 
ther than this. There were women on 
Corregidor; women have gone to Ireland 
and Australia and Iceland; women have 
been lost in the Battle of the Atlantic. 


But I know I would be foolish to dream 
of serving as they have. For a woman to 
go farther than this shore demands a spe- 
cial skill, complete independence—and I 
have neither. 

No, my task is here, here in the little 
storm-tight house that sits back from the 
cove, here with my son. 


And if I become discontent with the 
seeming smallness of my task, Jim’s words 
come back to steady me. “I’m leaving you 
a very important job, Mary. Until this 
war is won, there won’t be any more eve- 
nings when we can sit by the fireside and 
plan our tomorrows together. It will be 
up to you to make the plans for the three 
of us. 

“Mary,” he said, “keep our dreams 


alive.” * * * 


MAKE no little plans, you who build the 
dream castles here at home. When you 
try to imagine the future, after he re- 
turns, be sure your imaginings are full of 
bright and cheerful hues, for that world 
of tomorrow will be resplendent in 


Never Beyond This Shore 
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things you don’t know—never even imag- 
ined. Allow for wonderful new develop- 
ments in such fields as television, fluores- 
cent lighting, plastics. And leave a flex- 
ible horizon for the marvels that are sure 
to come from the new science of elec- 
tronics. When you’re dreaming of your 
better tomorrow, count on us. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


x *® 


THE VOLUME of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
secrecy required is so great that we can 
tell you little about it now. When it can 
be told completely we believe that the 
story of industry’s developments during 
the war years will make one of the most 
fascinating chapters in the history of in- 


dustrial progress. 952-346M3 
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pensation, gifts, loans, commissions, fees, 
and any other remuneration. 


Sauartes: Weekly, monthly, annual, or 
similarly computed compensation other 
than wages, including the same additional 
compensation as outlined for wages. 

All in all, say informed observers, the 
order itself is inequitable, presents a ter- 
rific administrative problem and, in the 
postelection period, undoubtedly will be 
the cause of one of the biggest Congres. 
sional rows since the Administration tried 
to pack the Supreme Court. 





Production Progress 


Further war-production increases in 
September were announced last week end 
by Donald M. Nelson, War Production 
Board chairman: 


{ Over-all munitions production increased 
7 per cent over August. 


{ Ordnance—tanks, cannon, and the like— 
also increased 7 per cent. 


{ Output of fighting ships was up 22 per 
cent. 


q Airplane production was up 10 per cent. 


{ Merchant ship production rose 10 per 
cent. 


Nelson’s fourth such progress report, it 
also showed: 

Four-engined bombers rolled off the as- 
sembly lines nearly on schedule, but pro- 
peller production remains a serious problem. 
Ammunition production was spotty, but 
tank guns were ahead of schedule. Twelve 
major combat vessels were launched. 
Ninety-two merchant vessels were placed 
in actual service. Machine-tool production 
is now in excess of new orders. Production 
of miscellaneous matériel, among them 
motor vehicles and medical supplies, were 
tapering off because large stocks are now 
on hand. 





Higgins Plane Plans 


With customary vigor, Andrew Jackson 
Higgins brushed aside last summer’s set- 
back of cancellation of his contract to 
build 200 Liberty freighters and pushed 
ahead last week toward his new goal— 
construction of transport planes by mass- 
production methods. Although the Army 
and War Production Board were noncom- 
mittal, the New Orleans shipbuilder an- 
nounced that he had contracted orally with 
the Army to build 1,200 general-purpose air 
transports, reported to be a plywood adap- 
tation of the C-46 Curtiss Commando 
plane. “Unless now unforeseen obstacles 
arise,” he said, “we'll turn out the first 
plane six months after we get the go-ahead 
signal.” 

One ready-made obstacle immediately 
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confronted Higgins. The Maritime Com- 
mission, which had counted him out of the 
Liberty-ship program, methodically con- 
tinued tearing down facilities at his New 
Orleans shipyard. Higgins went to Wash- 
ington to protest, claiming the plant could 
be used to build the 1,200 plywood and 
plastic airplanes. R. Sanford, regional con- 
struction director for the Maritime Com- 





International 


Higgins wants to take to the air 


mission at New Orleans, said the aban- 
doned site is not suitable for the construc- 
tion of anything now and denied Higgins’s 
assertion that he had speeded up the 
yards’ destruction. Sanford insisted that 
an entirely new plant will be required 
for planes. : 

At his Friday press conference President 
Roosevelt refused to comment on the cur- 
rent status of Higgins’s plans. But he did 
remark that on his return from his recent 
transcontinental tour he had instructed the 
Army, Navy, WPB, and Maritime Com- 
mission to find something that could be 
built in the $10,000,000 plant originally in- 
tended for 10,500-ton freighters. 
Meanwhile, Col. John H. Jouett, a flier 
in the last war, later air adviser to Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and for the 
past four years president of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce, resigned this 
job to head up the new aviation division of 
Higgins Industries, Inc. And Higgins en- 
gineers and designers were hard at work on 
another project, not financed by the gov- 
ernment—a_ giant, multi-engined air 
freighter which Higgins hopes some day to 
build in volume. 


1On the West Coast, that other ship- 


. builder who has turned to aircraft, Henry 


- Kaiser, announced that within sixteen 
(Continued on Page 61) 













Probably it was an accident. Perhaps 
there was a vine tangled around a 
fallen tree . . . a half-savage human 
whose child-like mind contained the 
first faint glow of scientific curiosity 
. . . and the principle of the pulley 
became a new discovery. A magic 
hand, indeed—pulling as hard on the 
anchored end of the line as a man did 
on the other—to move the load with 
half the effort. 

How many times has that simple 
principle enabled man to do the other- 
wise impossible! Today, we have 
multiplied the pulley into a block-and- 
tackle to help engines lift enormous 
weights. These engines need other 
help, too: clutches to permit them to 
get a running start on their loads, to 
permit interpolation of gears, to per- 
mit control of the engine’s power. 


The designing and building of in- 









Twin Dise Tractor Clutches withstand 
the punishment of hard service under 
trying conditions of load, heat and pene- 
trating dust — another example of suc- 
cessful building for the job to be done. 


THAT 
DOES HALF — 
THE WORK | 


dustrial clutches for every purpose is 
—and has been, for 24 years—the 
specialized business of Twin Disc 
Clutch Company. Whether it be a 
small, rapid-action machine tool clutch, 
or a husky power take-off for an 800 
HP monster, the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company builds it better (and usually 
cheaper) because the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company has concentrated its 
energies to develop, design and manu- 
facture in this single field. 
If you build a machine in which 


_ driving and driven units must be con- 


trollably connected, you will be wise 

to ask how Twin Disc engineers can 

help you. Immediate production is 

subject to war demands, but plans for 

tomorrow can be made today—and we 

are ready to help you make them. | 

Twin Disc CLutcH COMPANY, ~—_si 

1402 Racine Street, Racine, Wise. | 
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KAYWOODIE 


UE, 


For flavor, sheer goodness of flavor and 
fragrance, nothing takes the place of one 
of these pipes made of true Mediter- 
ranean briar (Erica Arborea). This su- 
perlatively sweet-smoking wood won't 
grow in the U. S. But we have enough 
Kaywoodie Briar on hand, fortunately, 
to supply you for the duration. Fine smok- 
ing pipes have been made from this briar 
for over 100 years. So many smokers have 
adopted Kaywoodie as the pipe for them, 
that today it’s the best-known, most-liked 
pipe in the world. Prices run from $3.50 
to $100. At dealers everywhere. 


The pipe in this picture is a 
**Canadian’’ shape Super Grain Kaywoodie, $5. 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON 


fn New York . , . 630 Fifth Avenue 
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Mr. Byrnes Gets Off to a Bad Start 


by RALPH ROBEY 


So many things need to be said 
about the $25,000 salary limitation 
ordered by Mr. Byrnes as Director of 
Economic Stabilization that one scarce- 
ly knows where to begin. The order 
clearly is contrary to the will of Con- 
gress. It invalidates hundreds of con- 
tracts entered into in good faith between 
employers and employes. It will neces- 
sitate a further substantial increase in 
our government bureaucracy, and even 
then may well prove to be unenforceable 
because of the complications involved. 
And so on. But for the moment let us 
overlook problems such as these and 
turn to the specific issue of whether the 
order will aid “economic stabilization.” 
Seven questions arise in this connection: 


1—Will the action increase the reve- 
nue of the Treasury? It will not. Senator 
George says it will result in a loss of 
revenue to the Treasury. That is, the 
additional amount collected from the 
corporations will not be as much as 
would otherwise have been paid by the 
individuals receiving the salaries. 


2—Will the order help us prevent in- 
flation? Obviously not. If the result is 
to bring less taxes to the Treasury 
than otherwise would be the case the 
effect must be-to- increase the danger of 
inflation, not to decrease the danger. 


3—Will such a limitation on salaries 
increase war production? How could 
this be the result? Will those whose 
salaries have been reduced work harder? 
That certainly is not to be expected. 
Will their assistants work harder? Why 
should they? They can’t rise to the 
higher salary scales. Will the wage earn- 
ers of the organization work harder? 
Again, there is no possible reason why 
they should. The net result of the order, 
then, must be that insofar as it has 
any effect it will reduce, rather than 
increase, production. 

4—Will the order help public morale? 
Not unless the whole philosophy upon 
which this country has grown great has 
been tossed out the window and been 
replaced by something which is far 
more radical and extreme than any- 
thing that is found even in Russia. 
This is true because. upon no other 
theory can one logically maintain that 
the work or contribution of a man to 


society, regardless of what he is doing, 
can never be worth more than $25,000 
net a year. The American public, if one 
may judge by its past record, certainly 
does not believe any such thing. It 
knows perfectly well that a man who 
can direct a huge corporation, employ- 
ing tens of thousands of men, should 
not have his worth measured by some 
arbitrary figure pulled out of a hat by 
politicians or labor union officials. 


5—Will the action distribute the 
financial burden of the war more fairly? 
No, not by the slightest bit. In, the first 
place it cannot possibly affect the 
amount of taxes which all the rest of 
us must pay, and secondly, all that it 
does in reality is to shift a part of the 
taxes of the persons coming under the 
order from such individuals to the 
corporations for which they work. 


6—Will the order improve the over- 
all justness of our tax system? No, it 
will not even do that. If one is a partner 
in a firm, or a lawyer or doctor or other 
professional man, or if one inherited his 
wealth, or made his money and retired, 
he is not subject to the limitation. 
Under this order, it is not that one has 
an income of more than $25,000 which 
is a sin-but the fact that he gets his in- 
come as wages from a corporation. 


%—Will such cracking down on high 
salaries make the stabilization of wages 
easier? This, of course, is the justifica- 
tion being offered for the action. Is it 
true? Well, that remains to be seen. But 
in the meantime it is worth noting that 
in the same issue of the newspapers in 
which the salary limitation was an- 
nounced there was also the story of an 
order by the War Labor Board raising 
the wages of various classes of auto- 
mobile company workers still farther. 
That doesn’t look like stabilization of 
wages. 


No, the plain fact is that this order 
has nothing in its favor—absolutely 
nothing. Mr. Byrnes truly has got 
off to a bad start. By this order, 
which was virtually his first official 
action in his new job, he has shown 
that he is willing to play the same 
old game—politics, and politics in the 
worst sense. 
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(Continued from Page 59) 
months test flights will be made by the first 
of three experimental 140-ton cargo planes 
he has contracted to build for the govern- 
ment at a total cost of $18,000,000. 





Week in Business 


Aviation Notes: The Army Air Forces 
promptly put to good use a fighter plane 
presented by employes of the Bullard Co. 
of Bridgeport, Conn. Workers in the ma- 
chine-tool firm bought and donated the Re- 
public P-47 Thunderbolt entirely on their 
own, Without any suggestion from manage- 
ment . . . Railway Express Agency’s air- 
express division revealed that twenty ma- 
jor commercial airlines carried 2,048,085 
pounds of express in August, an increase 
of $1.1 per cent over that month last year. 


New Posters: Baltimore’s Commercial 
Credit Co. has distributed more than 250,- 
000 posters to camps and fleet units all 
over the world. The posters honor five 
employes lost in action. 


Russer Srupy: To determine what 
changes should be made in chemical for- 
mulas for existing synthetic rubbers, the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. called in the 
heads of the chemistry departments of 
three big educational institutions for co- 
operative study of the program: They are: 
Dr. Hugh Taylor, Princeton University; 
Dr. C. E. Boord, Ohio State University; 
Dr. C. F. Prutton, Case School of Applied 
Science. Each will study separate phases of 
synthetic-rubber manufacture and_ their 
findings will be tested and developed by 
Firestone as their work progresses. 


Taree a Week: A 10,500-ton Liberty 
cargo ship is being delivered to the United 
States Maritime Commission every Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday by the 
California Shipbuilding Corp. The new 
thrice-weekly delivery schedule results 
from a new material allocation system. 


Paper Freeze: The War Production 
Board froze production of paper, including 
paper products and newsprint, at the aver- 
age for the six months April 1 through 
Sept. 30, 1942, and said further curtail- 
ments are expected in the near future. The 
action, taken jointly with Canada, aimed 
to hold production at “an essential level” 
and release labor, power, transportation, 
and materials for war purposes. 


NEMA Present: Max McGraw, presi- 
dent of the McGraw Electric Co., Chicago, 
was elected president of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association at 
their annual meeting in New York. He 
succeeds George C. Thomas Jr., president 
of the Thomas & Betts Co., Elizabeth, N.J. 


Hovsine: The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration authorized increases effective Nov. 
5 in prices of installing building equipment 
and material, to cover higher labor costs. 


Makers off 





ARCHITECTS WON'T BE FOOLING 
WHEN THEY OFFER A LIFE-TIME ROOF 


No matter what trends lie ahead for home architecture, they 
are bound to feature roofs that combine beauty with permanence. 


Such rvofs are here already; those that have been built, fore- 
sightedly, with K&M “Century” Asbestos-cement Shingles. Beauty 
pe roof comes from the wide variety of soft, mellow shingle colors 
that, either alone or in blend combination, stamp a home with 
distinction; from the thatched, weathered texture; from the 
thick edges casting heavy shadow lines and the taper of the 
shingles which accentuates this effect. Permanence of roof comes 
from an unvarying percentage of asbestos fibre and Portland 
cement, regardless of shape or style. Formed under tremendous 
hydraulic pressure, K&M Tiieales are rock-like in hardness, fire- 
and-weather resisting, rot-and-termite proof. 


Today, most of K&M’s productive facilities are required for 
the manufacture of those products urgently needed for war con- 
struction. But you may be sure that when peace returns, “Century” 
Shingles will once again play a vital part in making homes safer, 
more comfortable and more attractive than ever before. 

— eo 4 
Nature made asbestos ; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind . « . since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA | 











ment shingles and wallboards; asbestos and magnesia insulations for pipes, 

boilers, furnaces; asbestos textiles; asbestos electrical materials; asbestos paper and 
millboard; asbestos marine insulations; asbestos acoustical material; asbestos packings; 
best gated sheathing and flat lumbers; asbestos-cement pipe for water mains 
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Doctor Dilemma Caused by the Army’s Call 
Vexes Public Health Meeting and Congress 


More than 3,500 official guardians of the 
world’s physical well-being convened in St. 
Louis all last week for the 71st annual 
meeting of the American Public Health As- 
sociation, largest organization of its kind. 
Venereal-disease control, new methods of 
preventing contagions, and reports on nu- 
trition in wartime were a few subjects 
among several hundred addresses and 
round-table discussions. But the topic 
which kept delegates talking longest was 
how civilians are to get along with one- 
third fewer doctors, now that more than 
41,000 of the nation’s 120,000 eligible phy- 
sicians are in the armed forces. 

Charles P. Taft, son of the former Presi- 
dent and assistant director of the Office of 
Defense, Health and Welfare Services, 
called the doctor shortage by all odds the 
most serious handicap to the government’s 
efforts to maintain civilian health and 
sanitation. Because the armed services 
themselves cannot afford the shortage’s in- 
evitable result of a decrease in war-produc- 
tion manpower and home-front morale, 
Taft predicted that the Army will soon 
have to refrain from calling additional 
physicians to active duty until the troops 
with which they are to serve are actually 
about to take part in battle. 

Taft’s remarks were mild compared with 
a sizzling report released coincidentally 
during the week by a Senate subcommittee 
on manpower chairmanned by Claude Pep- 
per, Florida Democrat. 

It asserted that “haphazard recruiting 
of doctors for the armed services” threat- 
ened vast areas with doctor famines, ex- 
posing them to the danger of epidemics 
disastrous as the 1918 flu. Specifically it 
charged: (1) A disjointed procurement 
policy has resulted in the armed forces 
“hoarding twice as many unused doctors as 
the British. (2) Ill-supplied rural areas are 
contributing twice and sometimes four 
times their quotas of doctors as cities, so 
that some counties in Southern States now 
have only a single doctor for 7,000 persons. 
(8) This overmilitarization of doctors oc- 
curred because authorities. thought they 
had to provide for a 13,000,000-man Army. 
But even with the revised goals of a 7,500,- 
000-man Army and 1,000,000 in the other 
branches, the services’ insistence on one 
physician for every 100 men means 85,000 
doctors militarized by 1943. This: leaves 
less than a third of the nation’s active 
physicians, or some 35,000°to take care of 
about 125,500,000 persons—a ratio of 1 to 
some $3,000. 

As remedies, the Pepper report urges 
that President Roosevelt order a survey of 
the doctor supply situation; that realloca- 


£ 


tions be made in areas under- and _ over- 
supplied; that the War Manpower Com- 
mission order recruiting of doctors halted 
in those 34 states where quotas have been 
filled, (on Oct. 21, Adjt. Gen. James A. 
Ulio ordered such recruiting stopped in all 
but five states which had fallen far below 
their quotas) , that a supreme civilian au- 
thority be appointed at once to supervise 
the medical manpower problem. 

Neither the St. Louis delegates nor other 
authorities were certain that the general 
situation was quite as threatening as the 
Taft talk and the Pepper report indicated. 
In Chicago, Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, said that there is now only one 
doctor for every 1,500 civilians as com- 
pared with the prewar ratio of one for 
every 700. But he pointed out that the 
British have only one to 2,700; the Ger- 
mans, but one doctor to’ every 12,000 ci- 
vilians. 

On one point the St. Louis delegates em- 
phatically agreed with the Pepper report. 
Although the nation as a whole has filled 
95 per cent of its 1942 quota for military 
doctors, they saw grave danger in the wide 
variation with which states have met their 
individual quotas. To prove this point, 
they cited figures from the Oct. 15 New 
England Journal of Medicine. These showed 


Northern States like Illinois, Massachy. 
setts, Connecticut, and New York, all 
densely populated and with many doctors, 
were filling only 63-67 per cent of such 
quotas. But in Southern States, where none 
too many doctors must already serve large 
areas, quotas were being over-subscribed 
from 151 per cent in North Carolina to 196 
per cent in Louisiana. 

Though they did not attempt to pre. 
scribe remedies, the public-health delegates 
did venture explanations of these discrep. 
ancies: City doctors hesitate to entrust 
lucrative practices to substitutes; Southern 
doctors are generally of older American 
stock, and hence perhaps more patriotic, 
than those in large cities; in small towns, 
where everyone knows everyone else, the 
doctor who fails to volunteer is more likely 
to be called a slacker than the city doctor 
whose neighbors scarcely know he is a 
physician. 

Competing with this discussion for inter- 
est were the many reports, of which the 
following are a few: 


VENEREAL Diseases: To a preconven- 
tion symposium, Lt. Col. Thomas B. Turn- 
er of the War Department Medical Divi- 
sion gave what he called “a swell report” 
on the incidence of venereal disease in our 
Army: Whereas in 1918 there were 80 to 
100 cases among every 1,000 soldiers, there 
were only 42 cases per thousand in 1940, 
40.5 in 1941, and at present but 38 . . . Dr. 
Bascom Johnson Jr., United States Public 
Health Service officer at El Paso, Texas, 
presented a study on sources of infection 
among Army personnel stationed in his 
area. Almost all cases were contracted in 
houses of prostitution, half of which were 
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Quack Surgery: 4 snapping 
turtle sliced off the upper bill of this 
mallard, one of a flock in Depew Park, 
Peekskill, N.Y. A local dentist, Dr. 
Robert Poritzky, noticed the duck had 
a hard time feeding and persuaded 
park attendants to catch him—a three- 
day job. At the Peekskill Dental Lab- 
oratory a specially made plastic nip- 
per was fastened onto his upper stump 
with stainless-steel ligature wire. Now 
he eats about as well as a man with a 
new upper plate. 
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“My Income Tax is 795%. Whats my 
best Anti-Freeze to use? 


Dear people, the man is serious. 


He isn’t shirtless yet; he still has the button- — 


holes. He has his U. S. War Bonds, too, and 
enough current assets to buy any anti-freeze 
that ever bumped a lofty price-ceiling. If the 
fanciest figure meant the best anti-freeze—for 
sure—he’s the type to buy it. But this year 
anybody would be inclined toward an anti- 
luxury price, and so he’s put in Super Pyro 
anti-freeze. Now though, because he bought a 
bargain, he’s watching how it works out, as 
closely as he watched his First Dollar. 


That’s certainly a break for economical 
Super Pyro anti-freeze, which works out swell 





because it’s not easily forced to take leave by 
unavoidable Winter heat. 


Heat hits 160 degrees—and up—in a normal 
engine. Heat hurdles high above freezing at 
the whim of the Winter sun. Heat is boosted 
by pulling uphill, or through heavy slush, or 
into a heated garage. Heat is what your anti- 
freeze must beat to remain strong enough 
against the cold! 


Despite high heat to be expected . . . despite 
a price that’s way under tops, plenty of Super 
Pyro can stay right in there for safety. Fill 
now—and not often. Cut down your anti- 
freeze ‘‘outgo tax.” 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 











Kenny School: New York hospitals are establishing 
a teaching center that will give impetus to treatment of 
infantile paralysis by the methods of Sister Kenny, Aus- 
tralian nurse. The teaching plan was announced last week 
at a demonstration of the Kenny method at the Hospital 
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for Special Surgery, New York. Dr. Kristian G. Hansson 
showed how well 9-year-old Ellen McGurk could walk 
after only nine weeks of treatment and exercises, although 
both legs had been paralyzed and her spinal and abdominal 
muscles were affected. 





in El Paso and the other half mostly in 
Juarez, across the Mexican border. Shut- 
ting down nine El] Paso houses decreased 
infections caught in that city by 25 per 
cent, but this drop was canceled by a cor- 
responding rise in Juarez-contracted cases. 
When war shut the international bridge to 
the Mexican city, the average rate dropped 
from 64 per thousand to only 36; later dip- 
lomatic pressure reopened the bridge and 
the rate again rose to 60. Then a campaign 
was started against prostitution in Juarez, 
and the rate by July dropped to a record 
low of 28 cases a thousand among the more 
than 25,000 troops stationed near El Paso. 


Atr-Borne Bacteria: Dr. O. H. Robert- 
son of Chicago reported that a promising 
new disinfectant, propylene glycol, could 
almost instantly cleanse a room of air- 
borne bacteria. Sprayed out at a ratio of 
1 gram to 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 cubic 
centimeters of air (about 3/100 of an 
ounce to a 4- to 5-foot cube), the vapor 
immediately killed all pneumonia, influ- 
enza, streptococcus, staphylococcus, and 
other germs floating in the air. But it is 
completely harmless to human beings and 
animals . . . Dr. Stuart Mudd of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania disclosed that re- 
search by Mrs. W. F. Wells and others 
had shown germ killing could be com- 
bined with good lighting: bacteria can be 
slain by ordinary fluorescent lamps, now 
used in factories, offices, and schools, if 
they are made from a glass that lets them 
emit ultra-violet rays. 


The Mind and the Stomach 


In 1895 a 9-year-old boy gulped some 
clam chowder that was so hot it scalded 
his gullet and led to permanent closure of 
the passage between throat and stomach. 
But the boy lived after surgeons cut an 
opening in his stomach, through which he 
has fed himself ever since, and today he 
is a 56-year-old laboratory technician who 
gets along well except for the lifelong in- 
convenience in eating. In addition, his mis- 
fortune has made possible a major contri- 
bution to science—by peeping repeatedly 
through the permanent opening in the 
man’s stomach, physicians have obtained 
direct experimental proof of how one’s 
state of mind affects the stomach. 

The studies, conducted at New York 
Hospital and Cornell University Medical 
College by Capt. Stewart Wolf, Army 
Medical Corps, and Dr. Harold G. Wolff 
of New York, were made public last week 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, and they paint a fascinating 
picture of the effect of the emotions. 


{ Once while the researchers were peering 
into their human guinea pig’s stomach, a 
doctor rushed into the laboratory storm- 
ing at the loss of some important papers 
which had been entrusted to the subject 
of the study. Consequently, the latter 
feared that he was about to lose his job. 
Thereupon, not only his face, but also the 
mucous membrane of his stomach, paled 
visibly, and activity, including acid pro- 
duction in the stomach, decreased. But 


normal color and activity quickly were re- 
stored when the papers were found. The 
stomach also paled during periods of sor- 
row and dejection. 


¥.On another occasion a doctor who had 
previously angered the subject entered the 
room and further nettled him. The stomach 
lining instantly blushed a deep red as an 
abnormal amount of blood surged into the 
region, and production of acid was stepped 
up. 


{In the same test, the subject’s anger 
started spasmodic contractions along the 
stomach folds, and that in turn caused 
tiny bleeding spots to appear on the 
stomach lining. Subsequently, as an experi- 
ment, the investigators produced a mi- 
nute artificial sore of the same type at a 
spot where there was no protective mucous. 
The sore was kept exposed to the subject’s 
gastric juice for four days. By that time 
the sore had increased in size and so al- 
tered in appearance as to resemble a chron- 
ic peptic ulcer. When a dressing that pro- 
tected the open sore from the acid juice 
was applied, complete healing followed in 
three days. 


Drs. Wolf and Wolff concluded: “It 
appears likely, then, that the chain of 
events which begins with anxiety and con- 
flict and their associated overactivity of 
the stomach and ends with hemorrhage 
or perforation is that which is involved in 
the natural history of peptic ulcer in hv- 
man beings.” 
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Art as Merchandise 


Gimbel Brothers’ New York store was 
smarter than some people thought when 
two years ago it took on the job of selling 
William Randolph Hearst’s huge and var- 
ied assortment of paintings, armor, furni- 
ture, and medieval monasteries. The 33rd 
Street drygoods emporium now has a 
triple-threat art department. There is the 
fifth floor, where remains of the Hearst 
collection and other objects are sold over 
the counter—just like stockings or men’s 
furnishings. There is the eleventh floor, 
where the Kende Galleries disperses fa- 
mous collections and estates under the 
auctioneer’s hammer, And last week the 
store announced it had leased the old Jay 
Gould mansion, at Fifth Avenue and 47th 
Street, where Gimbels’ more “select” auc- 
tions will henceforth be held. 

The first sale, beginning Nov. 12 after 
a public exhibition, will offer up the fur- 
nishings of the Gould house itself: the 
heavy carved mahogany furniture, the 
bronze figures on newel posts, and the sen- 
timental Barbizon School landscapes which 
were in fashion when the railroad baron 
rebuilt the showplace in 1880, They had not 
been changed by its more recent occu- 
pants, Gould’s favorite daughter, Helen 
Gould Shepard, who died in 1938; and her 
husband, Finley Johnson Shepard, who 
died last August. 

Gimbels expanded simply because its 
total art sales last year passed the $5,000,- 
000 mark and this year are on the way 
to being half as big again. Moreover, this 
is not an isolated phenomenon. 

The Parke-Bernet Galleries on 57th 
Street, the country’s largest art auction 
house, last season showed gross total sales 
of $4,000,000, its best business since 1928- 
29. This year they, too, are busier than 
ever. On Saturdays, when new collections 
go on exhibition, the marble stairways and 
the spacious velvet-hung galleries are al- 
most as crowded as Times Square—and 
with prospective buyers. _ 

Many of these are wealthy refugees, in- 
tent on living once again in the style to 
which they were accustomed. But there 
are also plenty of Americans who are buy- 
ing antiques, tapestries, and oil paintings, 
sometimes for their homes, but often as a 
hedge against inflation. Still another reason 
explains why art auctions are one nonde- 
fense industry booming in wartime. Be- 
cause of higher taxes, large estates are 
breaking up faster; hence more material 
is going on the market. 








Chicago Art Hit 


Grant Wood died last February but last 
week he dominated the Chicago Art In- 
stitute’s 53rd annual exhibition of Ameri- 


can painting and sculpture. As a memorial / 


to the Iowa farm boy who painted his way 
up to the $10,000-a-picture class, the in- 
stitute’s trustees had passed a special rul- 
ing to permit the work of a single artist to 
be featured in their big annual show. 

The institute was doubly proud. The 
man whose influence had changed the 
course of American art had taken his first 
formal lessons at its school. Now, in 48 
of his oils, water colors, and drawings, it 
had the most comprehensive display of his 
talent ever assembled, and the 53rd annual 
was the top art event of the Midwest 
season. 

Focal point of the Wood show was 
“American Gothic,” the painting that 
brought him his nationwide reputation. 
Next to it was a photo of the painting and 
the two models: Mrs. Nan Wood Graham, 
the artist’s sister, and Dr. B. H. McKeeby, 
his dentist. Indignantly protesting that 
Wood’s treatment of their likenesses in- 
sulted all farm people, Iowans raised the 
storm that made the painting famous. 


MOVIES 





Benny Slapsticked Here 

Back in 1940, “George Washington Slept 
Here,” the George Kaufman-Moss Hart 
stage history of the city folk who bought 
a very abandoned farm in Bucks County, 
cast a timid, smallish Mr. Fuller as the 
urbanite who craved the smell of new- 
mown hay and a few acres to call his own. 
It was Mrs. Fuller’s role to stand by with 
warm comment and cold shoulder as city 
sucker met country slicker. 

As revised for the Warner Brothers, 
Everett Freeman’s screen play reverses 
the marital field to present Ann Sheridan 
as a starry-eyed Mrs. Fuller who heark- 
ens to the soft note of the “yellow-breasted 
barn swallow,” and Jack Benny as the 
sorely tried city chap who also hearkens 
but hears only the perpetual plug-plug of 
a futile well drill, the beating wings of the 
seventeen-year locusts, and the ominous 
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~ Art Institute of 


“Daughters of the Revolution” as Grant Wood painted them 





Mrs. Graham and Dr. McKeeby in the flesh and in “American Gothic” 
























They work together better... 
because they can talk together 


ITs 


Said the Walkie-Talkie to the Cruiser: 


_ Beach head won 


—attacking airport!’ — x 
— A 


The marines have landed! 
Aside from guts—what got them there? 
* & & 


First all hell breaks loose 
On this strip of sand 

As our cruisers and bombers 
Lay down a beach barrage 
To cover the landing barges 
Until they’re past 

The breakers. 


Then, as the shallow-draft hulls 
Scrape the sand... 
And men from Montana and Manhattan 


Splash ashore to establish a beach head... 


The barrage lifts... bites deeper 
Toward the airport to be taken. 


Thus teamwork... 

Teamwork made possible by 

The Radiotelephone... 

Keeps our cruisers posted 

Keeps them from blasting our own men. 
* & & 


Modern communications equipment 
Designed and manufactured 

By I. T. & T. associate companies 
Is helping Uncle Sam 

Coordinate his fighting forces 

On land, sea and in the air. 


The broad peacetime experience 
Of I. T. & T. 

In the field of communications __ 
Is proving its value in time of war. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TeLegRaPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 


Manufacturing Associate: FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 
formerly operating under the names: International Telephone & Radio 


Manufacturing Corporation and Federal Telegraph Company 
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crackle of a reluctant living-room wall. 

But the principal character is the Rev- 
olutionary house in which George Wash- 
ington is alleged to have slept (a canard: it 
was a couple of other fellows named Bene- 
dict Arnold). There, running water is a 
problem, except when it rains, and then 
the roof is another problem; the Colonial 
staircase is a death trap; the shortest route 
to the ground floor is a tiptoeing adven- 
ture across the flooring above; and the 
Negro cook quits when, on opening the 
kitchen door, she admits a horse. 

In the face of such preternatural phe- 
nomena, the actor’s art seems relatively 
unimportant. Nevertheless, the cast of 
“G.W. Slept Here” is always on its toes— 
or flat on its faces. The major burden of 
the lively slapstick falls on Benny who, 
in turn, falls down staircases, wells, and 
through ceilings with a commendable de- 
sire to be laughed at, rather than with. 





Errol Flynn Corbett 


When the statutory-rape charges against 
Errol Flynn first became public property 
(Newsweek, Oct. 26), his “Desperate 
Journey” was playing the RKO circuit in 
greater New York. The Warner Brothers 
film continued its run—but a Twentieth 
Century-Fox companion piece on the dou- 
ble bill was withdrawn like a hot potato. 
Title: “Girl Trouble.” Nervously alert for 
similar snickers, the Warners caught and 
deleted another potential double-entendre 
in the trailer that ballyhooed the heroes 
of “Desperate Journey’—“They know but 
one command—attack!” 

But with Hollywood opinion agreed that 
the scandal spelled Flynn’s finish as an 
actor, the beleaguered Warners had a lot 
more to worry about than chance in- 
nuendos. The studio, which recently signed 
the 33-year-old Irish-born actor to a seven- 
year contract, has sunk more than $3,000,- 


000 in three Flynn fliers: “Desperate 
Journey,” “Gentleman Jim,” and the al- 
most-completed “Edge of Darkness.” 

The first impact of the scandal appears 
to have helped rather than hurt “Jour- 
ney’s” box-office draw. But subsequent 
court action could bring on a righteous 
shift in public reaction. So, by way of 
storm insurance, the Warner organization 
worked overtime last week to rush “Gen- 
tleman Jim” to the nation’s theaters. 

Judged on its own merits, the new film 
is a rousing re-creation of the most color- 
ful period in the history of the American 
prize ring. Its hero, James J. Corbett, is 
generally regarded as the first really scien- 
tific boxer. And when the slim, 178-pound 
contender scientifically belted the one and 
only John L. Sullivan out from under his 
heavyweight crown in 1892, that 21-round 
upset in liberal New Orleans introduced a 
new era in a bulk-and-bullying sport that 
had been banned in every state of the 
Union except Louisiana. 

As might be expected, the screen play 
tempers fact with a good deal of ortho- 
dox fancy, and even brings on an upper- 
class love interest (Alexis Smith) alter- 
nately to antagonize and fascinate the 
cocky young dandy from the right kind 
of Irish family but the wrong side of San 
Francisco’s railroad tracks. 

Even with this romantic concession to 
the ladies, however, “Gentleman Jim” re- 
mains a man’s picture. Raoul Walsh stages 
the frequent fight sequences for all their 
potential excitement and with genuine ap- 
preciation of the footwork, brainwork, and 
jolting left hook that made Corbett one 
of the greatest fighters in ring history. 
Build, appearance, and ability to box 
make Flynn a natural for the title role. 
And in the better-than-average supporting 
cast, Alan Hale contributes an outstand- 
ing performance as the roistering head of 
the impetuous Corbett clan. 


THEATER 


A Bat by Any Name 


Call Johann Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus” 
by any title you will—“The Bat,” “The 
Merry Countess,” “A Wonderful Night,” 
“Champagne Sec,” or even “Rosalinda,” 
under which it was revived last week at 
the 44th Street Theater, New York. It 
still typifies the best and the worst in 
operetta as entertainment. 

The music is as fresh and sparkling 
today as when it was first heard in Vienna 
in 1874 and, under the musical direction 
of the well-known composer Erich Korn- 
gold, is given its due dash and verve. But 
theatrically, the book is as dull as ever. 
Only another operetta could duplicate the 
artificiality of an impossible story full of 
all the old theatrical clichés: husbands 
sneaking out to a ball, maids doing the 
same, wives following to observe all, and 





_ everything ending happily. 


As presented by Lodewick Vroom and 
the New Opera Co., “Rosalinda” stems 
from an Americanized version of the Max 
Reinhardt production put on in Berlin 
with great success some years ago. Oliver 
Smith’s sets and Ladislas Czettel’s cos- 
tumes present a charming stage picture 
which Felix Brentano’s direction unfortu- 
nately fails to live up to. 

The cast, virtually unknown because of 
the company’s policy of boosting promis- 
ing comers, includes Dorothy Sarnoff, Vir- 
ginia MacWatters, Ralph Herbert (sub- 
bing for Ernest McChesney, who was ill), 
Everett West, and Oscar Karlweis—most 
of whom suffer from a slight case of the 
amateurishness born of inexperience. As 
the slap-happy Prince Orlofsky, however, 
Karlweis turns in a real professional job. 
Ever hopefully, he keeps murmuring: “Cha- 
cun a son gout!” Everybody to his own 
taste goes for “Rosalinda” too. 





James J. Corbett as The Police Gazette saw him in 1892 and as Errol Flynn plays him in KOing John L. Sullivan 























MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 





f Lame Bix reading that letter again. Want 
to know what’s in it? Well—“Katie had her 
birthday Thureday .’. . Dad’s an air-raid warden 
now ... We're all going to see the football game 
tomorrow .. .” 

That’s all. Just a letter from the folks. Noth- 
ing very important—except to Bill. 

But it’s important to him all right—the way 
a lot of little things are to all of us. The letters 
we get from home . . . old friends we meet .. . 
the pipe we smoke in quiet contemplation . . . 

Little things—but they mean a lot. They chase 
the blues away . . . they help to keep morale up! 

xk *« 
It happens that millions of Americans attach a 
special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 





glass of beer . . . in the company of good friends 
- « « with wholesome American food ... as a 
beverage of moderation after a good day’s work. 

A small thing, surely—not of crucial impor- 
tance to any of us. 

And yet—morale is a lot of little things like 
this. Little things that help to lift the spirits, 
keep up the courage. 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A cool, refreshing glass of beer— 
a moment of relaxation .. . 
too help to keep morale up. 
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“J had this built whats they began making 
their Whiskey Sours with Calvert Reserve” 


It won’t take you long to arrive at the conclusion that the ideal Whiskey Sour is 
made with Calvert Reserve. For this extra-quality whiskey has a wondrous way of 
blending with—not overpowering—the other ingredients in mixed drinks. And its 
delectable “soft” flavor is a joy to any palate. Have your next Whiskey Sour made 
with Calvert Reserve...“the choicest you can drink or serve”. 
Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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Hatch Checks 


Congress passed the Hatch Act in 1949 
to “prevent pernicious political activities” 
of Federal employes. It forgot the law could 
be applied to keep teachers in Federal 
land-grant colleges from making political 
speeches, serving as election officials, or run- 
ning for anything but two-bit local offices, 

That was in the summer of 1940. By fall 
some educators had become so alarmed 
over the prospect that they started writ- 
ing letters to one another questioning its 
educational application. Thereafter, noth- 
ing much happened until a month ago, 
when alarm was again heightened as Min- 


. nesota and Ohio officials ruled that the aet 
definitely did apply to land-grant colleges 


and to other educational institutions bene- 
fiting from government funds. 

Although in June the Senate had passed 
an amendment to the Hatch Act, teachers 
still fidgeted. They grew hopeful when it 
reached the House, where some congress- 
men mumbled apologetically. that it was 
all a mistake. Certainly the act had never 
been intended to apply to teachers. Rep- 
resentative Halleck of Indiana proclaimed 
that the inclusion of teachers of any sort 
in the provision would be “the first step 
toward Federal control of education.” 

Finally, on Oct. 6, the amendment 
passed the House as it had gone through 
the Senate, proclaiming: “Nothing in 
sections 2, 9, or 12 of this act shall be 
deemed to prohibit . . . any act by any 
officer or employe of any educational or 
research institution . . . which is supported 
in whole or in part by any state.” Last 
week President Roosevelt signed it. But 
opposition congressmen were still com- 
plaining that every Federal employe could 
claim he was engaged in work for an “edu- 
cational or research institution,” and that 
therefore the amendment virtually repealed 
the Hatch Act. 





Lady Prexy 


At 88, Katherine Elizabeth McBride is 
entitled to tack the initials Ph.D., L.H.D., 
and LL.D., after her name, and last week 
she entered upon a new distinction—she 
formally assumed the presidency of Bryn 
Mawr College. As such she succeeds the 
retiring Marion Edwards Park, who for 
twenty-odd years headed the swank wom- 
en’s ‘college situated in a Philadelphia 
Main Line suburb. And like Miss Park, 
she is a Bryn Mawr alumna who came to 
the presidency from the deanship of Rad- 
cliffe College, adjunct of Harvard. : 

On the personal side, Miss McBride is 
tall, slender, and well-poised, with 4 
throaty and dramatic voice and a com- 
plexion that needs no make-up. She has 
no time for hobbies; she is too deeply im- 
mersed in her specialties, psychology, and 
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. Miss McBride, a president at 38 


neurology. She is acclaimed as one having 
anatural flair for teaching and for master- 
ing executive problems. At Bryn. Mawr 
she will institute a three-point program: 
(1) to obtain students eager to cope with 
war technical problems; (2) to train stu- 
dents for the postwar future, and (3) to 
promote faculty research for the war effort. 


College War Plans 


By the time this war is over, American 
colleges will be unrecognizable. Many will 
have become training centers for the armed 
forces, rehabilitation centers for wounded 
soldiers, and even hospitals. Degrees for 
both men and women will be virtually a 
thing of the past; students will be rushing 
through “quickie”. courses to “graduate” 
into fighting or working on farms and in 
factories. And some colleges will have shut 
down, at least scholastically. 

This is the unpleasant future to which 
educators have resigned themselves and 
lowering of the draft age makes their 
problems immediate and acute. Last week 
the influential Association of American 
Colleges held a special meeting in Philadel- 
Phia to grapple with the emergency. To 
guide them, the 500 presidents and deans 
had four basic principles regarding the fu- 
ture of American colleges: 

(1) They must convert to war needs. 





" (8) Arts and classics courses must be dras- 


tically curtailed. (8) Medical, dental, and 
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* The deadly “ Mosquito” boat roars in at terrific speed .. . 
releases a torpedo . . . then twists and darts out of range. 
It’s speed that counts, here. 

In a tapered roller bearing, it’s the rolls that count. Size 
for size, Tyson Cageless Bearings have more rolls—more load 
capacity —longer bearing life. For every heavy-duty service, 
use Tyson Cageless. 


TYSON BEARING CORPORATION, MASSILLON, OHIO 


<luson 


In addition te bearings for Army and Navy guns and essential automotive and industrial 


HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS 
AND PRECISION PARTS 





uses, Tyson makes precision parts for America's fighting planes — the world’s finest. 
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INVESTOR'S TAX KIT.1942 


MoMAcTi Slo] 0) (-Mello mre 
Security Holders 


Revised provisions in the new Tax 
Law affecting capital gains and 
losses are of vital importance to 
owners of securities. The new 1942 
edition of our Investor's Tax Kit 
explains these provisions and points 
out how the investor can take ad- 
vantage of the relief offered by the 
new Tax Law. 


The 1942 Tax Kit, which should 
be even more valuable than our 
edition of last year, contains: 


®@ a survey of the new Tax Law 





as it applies to investors. Prepared for us by the Research 
Institute of America in simple and understandable language ; 


© our regular Monthly Letter pointing out significant changes 
in the Tax Law affecting investors; | 

@ three Work Sheets which simplify the task of computing 
your capital gains and losses. 


You may obtain a copy of our Investor's Tax Kit, 1942 with- 
out cost or obligation by writing promptly. Supply limited. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


_ 70 Pine Street 


New York 



















Complete relaxation for lunch and refreshments is the 
order of the day wherever men are working against time. 
Sutherland patented handle cups make drinking of hot 
beverages a pleasure -- no fumbling and no burned fingers. 
Used once and thrown away, the cup is a sanitary safeguard 
against spreading germs that mean lost time! Saves wash- 
ing, breakage and space. . 






Executives—write on your 
company letterhead for a 
free package of Paper 
Handle Cups. 


SUTHERLAND 
co. 


PAPER 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 





LEISURE MOMENTS 


What better way to spend an idle 
evening hour than with good 
companionship, a d fire anda 
cheering drink made with Myers’s 
—the dark Jamaica Rum? For 


wealth of flavour— 


The Recon Must be 
MYERS'S 
Planters’ ”? Brand 
100% FINE MELLOW JAMAICA 
97 PROOF 
Fornew freeRum Recipe Book write 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 


on én the U.S.A. 
Dept. °11,57 
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scientific schools must enlarge. (4) The 
well-being of other schools within the uni- 
versities depends on their capacity to con- 
vert. 

One of the hardest decisions is still un- 
made: Shall the armed forces take all stu- 
dents of draft age and assign them to col- 
leges, as the military services want, or shall 
they be allowed to complete their courses 
first, as many educators prefer? Bravely 
the association threw its weight to the mili- 
tary side and overwhelmingly rejected a 
resolution asking deferment until the end 
of the present academic year for 18- and 
19-year-olds. 

Then they grimly adopted a plan drawn 
up by the Committee on the Relationships 
of Higher Education to the Federal gov- 
ernment, which had been appointed by the 
American Council on Education. It asks 
for the adoption of an armed forces train- 
ing corps at approved institutions; recom- 
mends that already inducted men from 
camps and naval training centers be given 
a fourteen-week basic collegiate training 
course at the colleges; proposes a year- 
round (four semesters) course to train 
military specialists and officers. 


Whether their plan is accepted or not, . 
the educators could see that low wartime - 
enrollments (1942 is already 10 per cent 
below 1941) would bring the’ four major_. 


college types to situations something like 
this: i 


Liberal Arts: These (about 450 in the 


nation) will survive only piecemeal. Hard- 


est hit will be the 50, mostly in New Eng- 
land and the East, which enroll only male 
students. 


Universities: Law schools will be cule 


tailed, humanities and arts courses will be 
on the way out. 

‘Engineering and Science: “Quickie” 
courses will fit ‘into the military program, 


but enrollment will not be up to snuff be- 


cause of fast turnover. 


Medical and Dental: Enrollments will 
increase because of need for graduates. 
There will probably be no “quickies” be- 
cause top-flight men are wanted. 


No one can fill in more specific details at 
the moment. While the Office of Education 
is tabulating 1942 male enrollments and 
making an inventory of facilities convert- 
ible to war requirements, the requirements 
themselves aren’t known. The Army and 
Navy have not told their needs beyond 
1943—and even that far only for doctors 
(see page 62) and dentists. 

Five different groups—Army, Navy, Se- 
lective Service, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, and the organized colleges and un’ 
versities—are each working on the war 
plan for education. The tremendous com- 
plexity of the problem, involving such im- 
ponderables as the duration of the war and 
the casualty rate, makes certain that the 
solution will bring even greater changes 
than any.yct announced... - .... > - 
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un. Chaplains for War Workers 
stu- The airplane workers of Trailer Town, 
col- war-mushroomed outpost of Baltimore, 


shall 9% Md., are finally coming into their own. 
irses [iM First they had to clamor loudly to get 
vely [& schools for their children. Then they were 
mili- up against it for religion: the huge com- 
da i munity outside the Glenn L. Martin plant 
end had no ministers. 
and Last week Trailer Townsmen finally got 
achaplain. The Rev. Dr. Francis R. Cas- 
awn seman, for the past two and a half years 
hips pastor of the 500-member Christ Evan- 
BOV- gelical and Reformed Church in Altoona, 
' the Pa. from now on will conduct regular 
asks services for all Protestants at Piney Grove 


Casselman’s work is only part of a sig- 
nificant new Baltimore religious cnter- 
prise called the Emergency Housing Larger 
Parish plan. This is essentially a civilian 
chaplaincy in which eleven Protestant de- 





: A 
Unique Bishop: The Rt. Rev. 
Spence Burton this week became the 
fret American to serve as bishop in 
both the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States and the Church 
Se- of England. Suffragan Bishop of Haiti 





“ since 1939, he was enthroned as Bishop 
we of Nassau, the Bahamas, in a cere- 
m- mony at Christ Church Cathedral, 
7 Nassau. Bishop Burton’s new diocese 


he 2 Part of the Church of England 
res Province of the West Indies, covers 
=| 175,000 square miles, and includes the 
» Turks, and Caicos. 








Imagine having to polish 
a bushel of needles! 






































Sounds tougher than looking 
for a needle in a haystack! 
And it would be — if you 
had to take them one at a 
time. For in order to slip 
through fabrics smoothly, 
without catching, each steel 
needle must be highly pol- 
~‘\ ished from end to end. How’s 
it done? The manufacturer 
takes several thousand need- 
les, a quantity of abrasive 
grain and wraps them in a 
moistened canvas packet. The 
packet is then tumbled back 
and forth on a flat table 
for two weeks, traveling in 
all more than 30 miles! 


When the packet is opened, out come 
the needles, bright and shiny, all 
ready to stitch army uniforms, sew 
parachutes and speed other wartime 
jobs, or to do the every day family 
sewing. Abrasive grain, such as is 
made by Carborundum, is indispen— 
sable to Industry for polishing 
and finishing. It is used to put 
the desired finish on products 
ranging from bayonets to plow-— 
shares, from optical lenses 

to band instruments. 


Today polishing grain, grinding 
wheels and other abrasive pro— 
ducts, are Weapons for Produc— 
tion. To make them go farther 
and do more work, it is impor— 
tant to use them wisely. The 
Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 
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THE FUNK 
& WAGNALLS 


NEW 
STANDARD 


UNABRIDGED 


DICTIONARY 


makes it easier 
code dtalomrel ate, 
use words 


I. A single alphabetical order for all its 
hundreds of thousands of terms. You look 
in one place only for the word you seek. 


2. Present day meanings are given first, 
obsolete meanings last. 


3. A simple system for capitalizing and 
compounding words gives you this impor- 
tant information at a glance. 


4. Definitions give every word fact — 
spelling, meaning, pronunciation, deriva- 
tion, illustrative phrases, synonyms. 


Be 32,000 quotations from all the. ages 
make crystal clear the meaning and use of 
words, help you use words forcefully in 
speech or writing. 


YOU CAN RELY on the New Standard 
Dictionary to tell you the accepted 
spelling of any word, the right way to 
say any word, the correct meaning of 
any word. 2895 pages, with 7000 illus- 
trations, the American standard of 
speaking and writing. 





Send for this FREE booklet 
of great words and great 
moments of history. 





Te: FUNK & WAGRALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 455, 354 Foulth Avenve, N. Y. 
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nominations have joined to serve the spir- 
itual needs of industrial workers. It oper- 
ates on the same principle as military 








_chaplaincies: a clergyman of one denomi- 


nation ministers to persons of all faiths 
within his jurisdiction. The plan has divid- 
ed the city into eighteen defense areas 
and farmed out each area to a denomina- 
tion which in turn appoints a chaplain. 
To date six specially assigned men have 
come on the job, the latest of them Dr. 
Casselman, whose church sponsors the 
Trailer Town area. 

Behind this program lies the gentle 
‘prodding of the Christian Commission for 
Camp and Defense Communities, set up 
early in 1941 by the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Home Missions Council, 
and the general commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains. 

Its primary work has been to promote 
harmony among the different faiths in a 
war-expanded community and to demon- 
strate methods of work among the new- 
comers (chiefly through social activities 
like dances and parties to begin with). 
From there it is up to the local churches 
to carry out the plan. 

Baltimore has the foremost of the dozen 
or fifteen such interchurch groups through- 
out the country. According to Harlan M. 
Frost, director of the CCCDC, the pro- 
gram has taken a while to spread because 
some local churches have been reluctant 
to cooperate—and to carry out such a 
plan of caring for the war workers there 
must be “some sort of united approach.” 
But on the whole the more or less radical 
plans are now moving ahead with greater 
speed; and the goal is to bring a religious 
setup as self-sufficient as the Baltimore 
project to every industrial center in ‘the 
nation. 





Gilleadeau and Barnewall, Brooklyn, signed Branch Rickey (center) 





NEWSWERK 
SPORTS 


Emperor of Ebbets Field 


Always do what your mother tells you, 
young man. Branch Rickey did, and look 
at him today—president of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, king of what is potentially the 
richest domain in baseball, Defender of 
the Flatbush Faithful, Emperor of Ebbets 
Field. 

Rickey got this way by clean living, high 
thinking, and studying law during lunch 
hour. Long ago he promised his mother 
he never would go to the ball park on Sun. 
day. Through a short career as a catcher 
as well as 30 years managing and executiy. 
ing—most of the latter for the St. Louis 
Cardinals—he never has broken his word. 

Thanks to mother also, Rickey is a 
member of the Methodist Board of Tem. 
perance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, 
He came to Brooklyn last week as a 
strange contrast to his predecessor, Lt. 
Col. Leland Stanford MacPhail, who plied 
the press with liquor, non-Methodist 
words, and even an occasional tip on a 





horse. But the choice had long been fore- | 


shadowed by baseball logicians: the Car. 
dinals, anxious to free themselves of 
Rickey’s reputed $50,000 annual salary, 
reluctantly had turned the 61-year-old ex- 
ecutive loose; the Dodgers needed a top- 
notcher and the sky was the limit. 

No baseball front-office man will deny 
that Brooklyn got just that or that the 
price was sky high (estimates range up 
to $80,000 a year for five years) , for most 
of them have traded with Rickey and dis- 
covered that he drove a hard bargain. 
Credited with originating the chain-store 
system of baseball so well exemplified by 
the Cards, he probably has developed and 
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sold more young players than any man in 
the business. And while some of this tal- 
ent later turned out to be overpriced, no 
one ever has come out and accused Rickey 
of misrepresenting facts. Indeed, many a 
shame-faced emptor who failed to caveat 
at the proper time later admitted that 
“Mr. Rickey warned me.” 

From being the biggest seller in base- 
pall, the erstwhile master of the St. Louis 
showcases now is about to become one of 
the biggest buyers. Fond of youthful 
teams, he seems likely to rebuild the Dodg- 
ers around four or five of the younger 
players. For, as he told the press last week 
end, beetling his vast brows at the eager 
scribes and impressing the daylights out 
of them: “There is neither fame nor money 
in finishing second.” 
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The Football Parade 


Down they came last Saturday, four 
great undefeated teams from four dif- 
ferent sections of the country—Alabama, 
Army, Ohio State, and Texas Christian. 


q By virtue of a 47-yard touchdown run by 
Russ Craft and a 20-yard field goal, 
Alabama led Georgia 10-0 going into the 
final quarter. Then Frankie Sinkwich of 
the Bulldogs started spraying the air with 
passes. Before the period was over, that 
sure-shot All-American had tossed two 
touchdowns to Left End Poschner, putting 
Georgia ahead 14-10. Then, just for good 
measure, Andy Dudish scampered 30 yards 
for another score after catching Russ Mos- 
ley’s fumble in the air. The conversion 
made it 21-10 for Georgia, and there it 
stayed 

{Penn and Army chewed up a lot of 
Franklin Field turf during the first half, 
but nothing happened. Then the Cadets 
opened up with an air attack, but as it 
turned out they should have stuck to in- 
fantry tactics. Penn intercepted two for- 


ward passes and made them into touch- — 


downs, then scored a third time after a 
S-yard gallop by Halfback Paxton Gif- 
id, a fourth-stringer, in the closing mo- 
ments. The final quotation was Penn 19, 
iy 0. 
{Ohio State, a power club, figured to beat 
in handsomely but figured without 
k Elroy Hirsh and End Dave 
Schreiner. Hirsh’s first break-through, a 
Se-yard dash, set up the Badgers’ first 
chdown. His second, a 19-yard effort, 
i to a field goal by Pat Harder and put 
the Madisonites ahead 10-0 at the half. 
8 Buckeyes came back with a score in 
‘fourth period to get within hailing 
ance, but a Hirsh-Schreiner pass sent 
m to a 17:7 defeat. 


as Christian scored on a pass inter- 

Hon in the first period, but Baylor came 

back to tie up the score, then held 

twice on the one-yard line and added a 
(Continued on » Page 77) 
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Myth in Full Flower 


by JOHN LARDNER 


It has always been my conviction 
that the late Gen. Abner Doubleday, 
minding his own business in Valhalla, 
was more than a little. surprised one 
evening fourteen years after his death 
when he received orders to report to the 
pantheon of baseball and set up resi- 
dence there as the father of the game. 

The general died in 1893, an honored 
hero of the Civil War. In 1907 a group 
of baseball leaders decided they had 
better get themselves and their pastime 
a history. No enterprise as rich and 
respectable as baseball could feel well- 
dressed without one. So Mr. A. G. 
Spalding, who had his own ideas about 
how the game started, suggested that 
the boys appoint a commission to 
scratch into the past and report its 
findings in a reasonable number of 
words. The tycoons thought well of 
this scheme. They appointed an ancient 
statesman of the game, A. G. Mills, to 
be chief researcher. They appointed 
several other commissioners as well, but 
the evidence indicates that these gentle- 
men simply tipped their hats politely 
to Mr. Mills and left the sage to do 
the work. This has been the fate of 
almost every sage I can think of since 
time immemorial; take heed, my son, 
and when you grow up do not take up 
sageing; it is a hard and thankless task, 
and you have to do it all alone. (Be- 
sides, the pay is poor, the hours are 
long, and historians on your subject 
are apt to throw bricks and adjectives 
at you.) 

“We will meet you here eight months 
from Tuesday,” they said to the un- 
fortunate seer. “Bring the dope with 
you when you come, and, if possible, 
keep it clean.” 

Mr. Mills showed up on Dec. 80, 1907, 
with a copious tailormade mythology 
of baseball. He announced that the 
game was invented one day in 1839 by 
General Doubleday, his old G.A.R. 
crony. He indicated that it was a mat- 
ter of spontaneous inspiration, such as 
overpowered Archimedes in the bath- 
tub. He adduced the general’s Civil War 
record as further evidence. Having hung 
the rap on Abner, he accepted the con- 
gratulations of the leaders of the game 
with a modest smile. They were well 


. pleased with their new hand-modeled 


history, and asked no questions—though 
one or two of them, including Mr. A. G. 
Spalding, seemed suspicious. 


“Are you sure of these facts, A. G.?” 
Mr. Spalding asked Mr. Mills. 

“I consider them eminently suitable, 
A.G.,” said Mr. Mills, or words to that 
effect. 

So General Doubleday was hoisted to 
the pantheon, and a national shrine was 
constructed at Cooperstown, N. Y., the 
place where, as it came to Mr. Mills 68 
years later, the general evolved baseball. 
The boys ignored, with dignity, the 
various affidavits that trickled in from 
that day forward, stating that the game, 
substantially in its present form, was 
played here and there a good many 
years earlier. ; 

There is no harm, mind you, in setting 
up a concrete ritual and fixing definite 
names and dates for posterity to revere. 
It makes things tidy. Everybody who 
was anybody has done it, including the 
Scandinavians. As a matter of fact, the 
Mills Myth is highly satisfactory. You 
could not find a more scenic place for 
a shrine than Cooperstown, and General 
Doubleday was an upstanding fellow. 
He surveyed the western wilderness, he 
sighted the first gun fired at Fort 
Sumter, and he commanded the Union 
Army at the end of the first day’s fight- 


‘ing at Gettysburg. If you looked every- 


where, you couldn’t have a_ better 
tenant for your pantheon. 


The Cooperstown legend comes to 
mind because handsomely engraved 
cards have just been circulated from the 
shrine, to loyal baseball followers, an- 
nouncing that Clifford L. Lord, his- 
torian, antiquarian, and fan, has been 
appointed director of the tabernacle 
and its adjuncts, including the Hall of 
Fame and the National Museum of 
Base Ball. A very sturdy collection of 
lore has been formed in the wake of 
the Mills Myth, and if baseball is here 
to stay, so are Cooperstown and General 
Doubleday. 

I suspect that the late general, when 
informed in 1907 of his posthumous 
deification and the need for a change 
of residence, made discreet inquiries as 


to who was kidding who. Learning that } 


his venerable friend, A. G. Mills, had 
put the finger on him and that baseball 
stood in sore need of a founder, I do 
not doubt that General Doubleday ex- 
pressed himself as ready and willing to 
serve. He has done nobly at the job 
ever since. 
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gi-yard field goal to sew up the game 10-7 
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Opera Sellout 


Opera, that much-abused 
old lady, is apparently due for 
a new lease on life this year. 
First it was the recent season 
in Montreal (NEwswEkk, Oct. 
5) that drew packed houses at 
almost every performance. 
Now it’s the San Francisco 
Opera Co., which, by the time’ 
it closed its twentieth anniver- 
sary season last week, turned 
in what appeared to be its 
greatest financial success in 
years, 

Many performances were 
sellouts—an almost-unheard- 
of consistent record for any 
opera company—and a feat 
San Francisco undoubtedly 
achieved partly because the 
city waived its rental fee for 
the municipal opera house and 
partly because the opera low- 
ered top prices for season tick- 





L 


Kreisler’s Return: New Yorkers gave 
Fritz Kreisler a standing ovation at Carnegie 
Hall last week. It was his first recital there since 
a truck hit him eighteen months ago. Despite a 





=] 
Newsweek 


ets. hint of tenseness, critics agreed the old warmth 


The opera’s popularity was 
all the more remarkable be- 


of tone and Kreislerian touch were still there. 





cause, during the late summer, 
the company’s prospects, like those of all 
other financially top-heavy musical institu- 
tions, looked pretty uncertain. A war budg- 
et prevented addition of new operas, hir- 
ing of more than a few high-priced stars, 
or much variety in conductors. But San 
Franciscans showed they were perfectly 
happy with a repertory consisting mainly 
of such war horses as “Aida,” “Carmen,” 
and “Faust,” with some star roles going to 
singers like Irra Petina and Jean Tenny- 
son, and conducted for the most part by 
General Manager Gaetano Merola. 





Toscanini, All-American 


Just when it seemed impossible to think 
up anything novel about Arturo Tosca- 
nini, the National Broadcasting Co. (whose 
symphony he conducts) and the maestro 
himself did it. Often criticized for his scant 
offerings of American music, Toscanini 
this week chose to open his broadcast 
series (Sundays, 5 p.m. EWT, NBC) with 
an all-American program. It included 
works by Charles Loeffler, Paul Creston, 
and Morton Gould, and featured, of all 
things, George Gershwin’s jazz classic, 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” 

Not that Toscanini doesn’t like Amer- 
ican music—he just hasn’t presented too 
much of it. Not that he hasn’t always liked 
Gershwin—he was just waiting for the 
right time to play it. This season of na- 
tional consciousness seemed like that mo- 
ment. 

Toscanini has admired Gershwin’s music 
since he first heard it, for he felt in it the 


real and indigenous American culture 
which interests him most. The two men 
first met six or seven years ago at the home 
of the maestro’s friend, Samuel .Chot- 
zinoff, now director of NBC’s music di- 
vision. Gershwin played for almost four 
hours—nearly everything, in fact, that he 
had ever written. Toscanini was fascinated 
and liked most the “Rhapsody in Blue,” 
“Porgy and Bess,” and the songs from the 
Gershwin musicals. But most of all he liked 
the “Rhapsody.” 

To prepare for this week’s performance, 
Toscanini bought all the seven or more 


available recordings of the music, heard 


them repeatedly, and then decided on his 
own interpretation. Typically, he used as 
soloist a little-known but excellent pianist 
named Earl Wild who is now a Navy 
bandsman—for Toscanini never cares 
about “name” players. Unlike himself, he 
put Benny Goodman in as first clarinetist. 


_ Goodman had jokingly volunteered, Chot- 


zinoff had taken him up on it, and the 
maestro wanted that clarinet to wail as 
few symphonic men could manage. 

Like any Toscanini performance, the re- 
sult was one for the books, but it was cer- 
tainly Gershwin as it had never been done 
or heard before. Parts of the music did 
ring with their true value, but on the whole 
the rhythmic thread of Gershwin’s melodic 
line eluded both the 75-year-old maestro 
and .his pianist, with Goodman fighting a 
losing battle. The “Rhapsody in Blue” may 
have been written for the concert hall 
originally, but its immortality rests more 
securely in the hands of the Benny Good- 
mans, Oscar Levants, and Paul Whitemans. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


Pvt. Paul C. Smith 


A year ago, Paul C. Smith was the boy 
wonder of Pacific Coast journalism, editor 
and general manager of The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle at 32. Eleven months ago 
—after Pearl Harbor—he was in charge of 
the Navy’s press section at Washington, 
with the rank of lieutenant commander in 
the Naval Reserve. Some three months 
ago, beginning Aug. 15, he left active naval 
duty and went into the Office of War In- 
formation, becoming chief of the OWI 
news bureau. But this week Paul Smith 
was but a humble bayonet lugger, a buck- 
private Marine headed for the ordeal of a 
boot at the Parris Island training center. 

Smith is a red-haired and freckle-faced 
bachelor, energetic and aggressive. He got 
tired of red tape in the Navy Department 
and of being snooted by admirals. He 
tried to make the brass hats see the need 
for more frankness with the public but 
made little headway because he was a mere 
reservist lieutenant commander. At the 
OWI Smith was a little happier, but not 
much, for there too he butted his head 
against stone walls. Besides, as he told a 
curious press, he wanted to learn something 
“a hell of a lot of people have got to learn 
to win this war . . . how to use a bayonet.” 
And as for the giving up of a high naval 
reserve rank, “there’s nothing wrong with 
being a lieutenant commander except that 
I couldn’t run a destroyer, which is what 
lieutenant commanders are supposed to do.” 

Whatever his philosophy in that, Smith 
went down the military scale no faster 
than he climbed the civilian scale. He was 
never a newspaperman, in the usual sense 
of the term. He never went to college, 
though he attended high school in Pesca- 
dero, Calif. As a boy he worked in wheat 
fields, logging camps, and in coal mines. 
In 1928 he turned up in a San Francisco 
bond house, and two years later he was 
manager of the New York branch of the 
Anglo California National Bank. 

In 1981 Smith landed on The Chronicle 
as a financial writer. Something he wrote 
a few years later—it was a piece damning 
the Roosevelt fiscal policies—attracted the 
interest of Herbert Hoover, and the ex- 
President called it to the attention of 
George Cameron, owner of The Chronicle. 
Cameron made him financial editor in 1933 
and later the boss of the whole paper. 
Thereafter, he soared to fame. 

Such a sky-rocketing ascent always 
draws the fire of snipers, and Smith was a 
target often enough. When news of his 
Marine Corps venture reached the Coast 
last week, there were plenty of working 
pressers who had always contended that 
Smith was too short on journalistic know- 
how and now remarked that he had left 
high places because he had backed himself 
into corners where he couldn’t deliver. In 
Washington, general opinion in the press 
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corps and without was that the San Fran-— 


ascan had shown ability and enterprise 
put was unhappy wherever he couldn’t be 
top boss. But foe as well as friend agreed 
on one thing: admiration for a man will- 
ing to drop the two and a half gold stripes 
of a naval reserve officer for the hard and 
humble way of a seagoing buck private. 





A.P. vs. U.S. - 


The Adrian (Mich.) Telegram called it 
“, trumped up issue which had not been 
thought of at Washington for 28 years, 
can very well wait at least until the war 


is over.” The Kansas City Star labeled it - 


“the sort of thing that belongs in the 
totalitarian states—not in a free democ- 
racy.” The Los Angeles Times said: “The 
Attorney General should withdraw his ill- 
advised attack of which the political pur- 
pose seems fairly evident.” 

Thus last week many of the nation’s 
newspapers were belaboring the Federal 
government’s attack on the Associated 
Press which, in a case filed Aug. 28 by 
Thurman W. Arnold of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s antitrust division, was accused of 
harboring a monopoly because it refuses to 
admit all comers to membership—spe- 
cifically The Chicago Sun, which is a par- 
ticular pal of the Administration. And as 
an echo of the legal proceedings them- 
selves, both the AP and The Chicago Tri- 
bune filed their answers (The Tribune was 
included in the charges because it led the 
local fight against admission of its New 
Deal rival to the AP circle) . 


{it was after obtaining two postpone- 
ments that the 42-year-old AP, represent- 
ing 1,252 member journals, filed: a 7,000- 
word reply which argued basically that “it 
is the fundamental law of the land that no 
statute shall be so construed as to abridge 
the freedom of the press . . . This right is 
now challenged by means of a novel inter- 
pretation of the antitrust statutes which is 
designed to foster a particular newspaper, 
to wit, The Chicago Sun.” The AP further 
contended that if its members were de- 
prived of ‘the right to choose their own as- 
sociates, “the assurance of an impartial and 
unbiased news report would no longer 
exist.” Furthermore, it was pointed out 
that if the AP did as the government 
wished, and accepted every paper desiring 
the service, there is every chance that it 
might really become a monopoly. 


{ The Chicago Tribune’s answer, filed the 
day following the AP’s reply, supported the 
newsgathering agency’s stand, arguing that 
“The AP is not a quasi-public service cor- 
poration which . . . must serve all comers 
ay manner of innkeepers . .. and the 

e.” 

In Washington, despite the press attack, 
Amold’s department refused to budge: 
“We are serious about this. We want to go 


- to trial,” he said. 
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Hams to the Rescue 

A month after Pearl Harbor, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission ordered 
all American amateur radio operators off 
the air. The reasons were fairly obvious. 
No one could check up on the loyalties of 
all 60,000 United States “hams.” And how- 
ever loyal, they could not easily be stopped 
from remarking: .“There’s a storm brewing 
up here,” or: “We've got a big new plane 
factory in our town,” after their “Calling 





CQ” invitations got them into gabfests’ 


with any other hams who happened to be 
listening. Beyond that, the military serv- 
ices needed some of the wave lengths on 
which the amateurs operated. 

But in safeguarding military secrets, 
authorities soon found they were sacrific- 
ing what could be a valuable emergency 
communications service. Test  air-raid 
alarms showed it often took as long as 
twenty minutes to get an ambulance or 
fire squad summoned by telephone or mes- 
senger to the scene of an “incident.” Hams 
had proved what they could do in half a 
dozen peacetime emergencies—they di- 
rected relief parties within a few minutes 
after the Los Angeles earthquake of 1933 
wrecked telephone and telegraph wires; by 
transmitting instructions to rescuers, they 
held the death toll to 171 when Ohio River 
floods made half a million persons homeless 
in 1987. Why, asked amateurs, couln’t 
they perform similar services in wartime 
emergencies? 
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From several cities, civilian-defense offi- 
cials asked the same question of the De- 
fense Communications Board in Washing- 
ton. It got together with the FCC, and the 
result was the creation last spring of the 
War Emergency Radio Service—a system 
for organizing an amateur radio network 


within a city or a county to supplement or 


replace telephone wires in an emergency. 

By last week $8 cities had been author- 
ized to set up WERS within their limits, 
and 118 others awaited permission—which 
consists of the FCC’s giving the city a 
one-year license to operate a number of 
transmitters as a coordinated unit under 
the direction of a “radio aide.” This official 


then enlists the “hams,” who, after prov- ~ 


ing they are loyal citizens, being finger- 
printed, and taking an FCC test, are 
licensed as operators for the duration plus 
six months. 

These formalities over, the city then gets 
its transmitters, some of them portable 
“walkie-talkies” that can be carried to the 
site of disaster, others fixed units installed 
in police stations or similar defense head- 
quarters.* WPB restrictions limit the cities 
to using existing apparatus, and any 
necessary remodeling is often done by the 
“hams” who get around priorities by using 





*Similar setups have been worked out with 
the FCC for State Guard units that need radio 
communications for maneuvers and when on 
duty. More flexible than the civilian stations, 
the State Guard can cooperate with WERS in 
emergencies. First blanket Guard application 
was granted a fortnight ago and fourteen more 
are pending. 


_ wees | 
Victor Kayfets from FPG 


First woman to get a WERS license in New York was Lenore Kingston, a 


ham in real life and.on the air as Ebba in NBC's “Against the Storm”. - .- _A “laughmeter”. registering -the mirth of - 


the “junk” parts they all love to collect. 

While some units are now being manned 
as listening posts 24 hours a day, the great- 
er number go into operation only when the 
alert sounds for a practice or the real thing. 
At that the volunteer operators rush to 

. their sets and switch on their receivers. But 

except when actually sending official mes- 
sages, at the direction of headquarters or 
such persons as air-raid wardens, they still 
must keep their transmitters off the air, 
and the broadcast range of these instru- 
ments is limited to about 10 miles. 

The chief difficulty in organizing the 
WERS has concerned cities on the coasts, 
Even with their limited range, stations 
there might be used to good advantage by 
pro-Axis sympathizers. A transmitter in 
Norfolk, Va., for example, could be picked 
up easily by a U-boat at sea. And neither 
does the FCC want an American parallel 
of what took place during the Tokyo air 
raid: The Japanese announcer who gave a 
blow-by-blow description of the bombing 
not only gave Jimmy Doolittle and his 
men an excellent idea of the effectiveness 
of their aim but also provided them with 
a guiding beam to fly on. 





Can You Top It? | 


Then there’s the story about the moun- 


taineer who, upon finding a mirror, stared 
into it and then exclaimed: “Gawd, hit’s 
pappy!” Rushing home, he showed the new 
possession to his wife. “Look, Lucy,” he 
said breathlessly, “I found a picture of 
pappy.” Lucy took a look for herself, then 
cried: “Picture of pappy, nothin’. That’s 
the ol’ hag you been runnin’ around with.” 

That’s America’s favorite wheeze, rheu- 
matic though it may be, according to the 
facts and figures compiled last week by 
officials of Can You Top This? And they 
ought to know. The half-hour jokers’ jam 
session hit the groove soon after it was 
launched locally in December 1940 over 
WOR (Tuesdays, 8 p.m. EWT), last sum- 
mer reached a metropolitan New York 
Crossley rating of 17.2, and early last 
month expanded to include a second pro- 
gram over a coast-to-coast NBC network 
(Saturdays, 9:30 p.m. EWT). The broad- 
casts are sponsored respectively by Kirk- 
man’s soap and Colgate’s dental cream. 

Some 6,000 letters (with an average of 
two jokes each) pour in each week from 
listeners in every state, Canada, Mexico, 
and Hawaii. The choicest mirth provokers 
are read over the air by Peter Donald, the 
master dialectician. And then the show’s 
trio of storytelling experts—Harry Hersh- 
field, the famous after-dinner speaker, and 
the two vaudeville veterans, Joe Laurie 
Jr. and “Senator” Ed Ford (the program’s 
originator and owner) —attempt to top the 
listener’s joke with stories on the same 
theme ad libbed from their own store, 
which each estimates at several thousand. 
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\ ith so much happening so rapidly and so confus- 
edly these days, there is no more suitable nor more welcome 
gift than a fuller knowledge and understanding of the swift 
moving times through which we are living © To those you 
wish to remember, Newsweek will bring this knowledge and 
this understanding... through news — ~ —. the 
relation of widely separated events on the world’s newsfronts ° ° : 
... through news interpretation that reveals the real meaning —— on — 
of the news in our everyday lives ° Newsweek is warmly  2-One yr. subscriptions ... $7.50 
welcomed now in the homes of more than 500,000 opinion- 3” One ¥¢- subscriptions . . . $10.00 
forming American families. With your sponsorship it will 75, Venslevbecriptions $0.8 oon 
be doubly appreciated by those you wish to remember this = may be included at the same rates. 
wartime Christmas. 


Newsweek. 


The Magazine of News Significance 
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¥ a couple of lucky dodes, Larry 
iraining lathe Valley oF the Sun, 







You bet! And 
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; “4 back 0 Phoenix? 


} 8 it’s the same friendly, colorful 
Valley of the Sun—the same de- 
lightful(and now)Lertified-Llimate” 
—you've enjoyed in seasons past. 
If the war forces you to forego 
Phoenix’ sun-time and fun-time this 
season, youcan be glad Uncle Sam's 
lads are here making hay while the 
desert sun shines! Meanwhile, buy 
War Bonds and begin post-war 
planning for the winter vacation 
of a lifetime. 1 
*This climate was literally “Certified” when the 
Valley of the Sun was chosen by U.S. government 
officials for one of America’s foremost aviation 
training centers because of its unexcelled weather 
conditions high percentage 
of clear, warm, sunny days; 
low humidity, wind velocity 
and rainfall; ideal altitude. 
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Reping pace with UNCLE 


You can't go “ell-out” when you're 
“all-in”... noise-proofed rooms, inner- 
spring and satisfying meals ~ 
at Hotel Maytair renew your energy. ~ 


wore Bilayfair cous 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 
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‘“‘THE IDEA OF GOD 
AS AFFECTED BY MODERN KNOWLEDGE” 
by Dr. Arthur H. Compton 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent free upon request. 


POST OFFICE MISSION 
Station A-112 WF Wercester, Mass. 
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Through This MAICO “ACE” 


Small as a pocket watch, 
yet enables hard of hear- 
ing person to carry on nor 
mal conversation at 20 feet 
— to hear even a whisper 
with loud noises cushioned. 
A product of the Maico Company 
which provides 90% of America's 
precision hearing test equipment. 
Choice of ear physicians, hospi- 
tals, universities, clinics, airlines, 
U. S. Army and Navy. ; 
FREE! Send name of relative, friend 
or your own name for a new experi- 
* ence in hearing. ‘No obligation. Ad- 
SN dress Maico Co., Inc., Dept. 30-H, 
we 2632 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis. 








the studio audience indicates whether they 
succeed or fail. For each failure, the lucky 
contributor gets $2 tacked on to his original 
$5 prize. 

Of the 12,000-odd stories received week- 
ly, those about children, Army life, and 
marriage lead in that order. Three-quar- 
ters are hoary-headed. Less than 2 per cent 
are risqué—and curiously most of these 
are submitted by women. Many parallel 
gags currently appearing in comic strips 
and, invariably, some are only slighitly dis- 
guised, variations of stories used in the 
preceding program. About 30 per cent of 
the jokes are in dialect; sometimes the 
same quips crop up in several different 
ones. The favorite dialects are, according 
to popularity, Jewish, Irish, Scotch, Ital- 
ian, and Swedish. There have been no jokes 
in German dialect since Dec. 7. 

Just about one-half of one per cent are 
brand-new stories. But the program offi- 
cials don’t strive for all new jokes; they 
feel that an old one well told will be 
new to many listeners and still funny to 
the rest. , 

Currently, the leading Army gag con- 
cerns the recruit who kicked about the 
sand in his spinach. (Stop here, if you’ve 
heard this one.) “Cut the beefing,” growled 
the tough top sergeant. “Don’t you love 
your country?” “Sure I do,” said the 
rookie. “I love it so much I don’t want to 
eat it.” 

If that’s not enough for even those with 
strong constitutions, try the most popular 
Hitler joke as a topper: The Fiihrer and 
Goebbels, touring Naziland in an auto- 
mobile, ran over a pig in front of a be-~ 
hall. Learning the dead porker belonged 
to the tavernkeeper, Goebbels stepped in- 
side to break the news. An hour passed 
before Goebbels staggered out drunk. 
“What happened?” asked his Fihrer. “I 
walked into the hall,” Goebbels replied, 
“and said: ‘Heil Hitler! The pig is dead!’ 
And the bartender yelled: ‘Gott sei dank! 
The drinks are on me!” 
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BOOKS 


Baby Doctor 


Houghton Mifflin’s splendid series, de. 
signed to reflect the many individual facets 
of Life-in-America, now offers a new book 
which supports the modern axiom that 
doctors can write. “Safe Deliverance” is 
at once the story of the development of 
obstetrics, the history of the Boston Ly- 
ing-In Hospital, and the autobiography 
of its chief of staff, Frederick C. Irving, 
M.D. 


Young -Irving’s preparatory education 





was of the “heterogeneous” variety: New 


York-born, he was a Harvard man and 
Boston practitioner for 30 years. He re- 
members with respect and amusement 8 
Hub City admonition in his student days. 
A lady of superior mien told him: “Young 
man, you will never be a Bostonian, but 
your children will be.” 

Personal reminiscence is added spice to 
the book’s real meat. Chief of staff since 
1931, Dr. Irving recounts his hospital’s rec- 
ords as if they were personal memoirs. He 
seems almost to remember Dr. Walter 
Channing driving his chaise at breakneck 
speed through the streets of Boston in the 
early days after the hospital first opened 
in 1882. Dr. Channing was not only one 
of the hospital’s founders; he was the first 
physician in America to use anesthesia for 
an obstetrical operation. 

Although Lying-In was, and is, a hos- 
pital for people of small means, it has al- 
ways had excellent doctors and has fre 
quently been in the vanguard of obstetrical 
progress. One of its surgeons, Dr. Horatio 
R. Storer, in 1868 became the first ever to 
remove the uterus during a Caesarean set 
tion; before this, a Caesarean often sp 
the infection from the uterus and so was 4 
frequent cause of death. And Dr. William 
L. Richardson’s 34-year tenure as chie 



































of staff saw a steady drop in childbirth 
desths. Fifty-eight years ago, one out of 
every two entering patients courted death 
from puerperal fever. Today the risk is 
ly one in several thousand. 
in Dr. Irving’s book abortion, Caesarean 
gction, puerperal fever, convulsions, and 


ni as contemporary problems, The phy- 
gan also includes a wealth of interesting 
Forceps, which were invented in the 
xteenth century, he notes, were kept 
family secret for 100 years, then sold to 
s Dutchman who charged others high fees 
fa their use, (Sars Dexiverancs. By 
yederick: C. Irving. 308 pages. Houghton 
Boston. $3.) 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Victor Huco. By Matthew Josephson. 
514 pages. Bibliography, index. Double- 
dey, Doran. $3.50. The greatest of the 
French romantics during the 1830s, a lead- 
et of leftist opposition to Napoleon III in 
the early °50s, and Pére Hugo to all France 
by the ’80s, the poet-novelist-playwright 
provided a colorful, zestful, and long life 
es, de-Mm for biographers. Josephson’s account is 
| facetsim both substantial and popular. 


. = Loox to tHE Mountain. By LeGrand 
n that Cannon Jr. 565 pages. Holt, New. York. 
ce ¥@i 9275. A leisurely, convincing novel about 
a's a young man who took his bride off to the 
” y “i woods of Central New Hampshire in 1770. 
Irving More than a simple pioneer tale recording 
’ hardships and primitive customs, the story 

A offers solid contact with these early Amer- 
i icans who realized that battles for se- 
: New curity cannot always be fought on familiar 


n and 
le te- ground. 


nent 2} Memories or Harry Days. By Julian 
| days. im Green. 320 pages. Harper, New York. $3. 
Young § The Paris-born American, famous as a 
n, but French novelist, now writes his first book 

in English—an autobiographical remem- 
vice to fy brance of Paris past (1900-28). As South- 
r since @ ‘mers, his parents tried to raise Julian and 
I’s rec bis many sisters in Dixie tradition, but 
rs. He jy ‘ulin grew up French and even spoke 
Walter @ English with an accent. A charming ac- 
akneck § “unt of the writer’s youth when France 
in the fy ¥48 France. 


— Batcony Empme. By Reynolds and 
y ha Eleanor Packard. 380 pages. Oxford, New 
ef F York, $3. The first of the current bumper 
1a 10° @ crop of correspondent books to deal with 
b Italy presents a picture of the uneasy 
ib =f Italian home front that is familiar to most 
has od steady newspaper readers. Packard, former 
as | chief of the United Press Rome bureau, 
and his wife, a UP correspondent, took 
ore ec fet Posts before war broke in 1989 and 
bees: Managed to stay until last June. While 
they regard Italians as cynics rather than 
SP 88 potential revolutionists, they believe the 
Italian boot is the Axis’s Achilles’ heel and 
an American invasion would uncover 
millions of potential fifth columnists. 








acy are all discussed historically 
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USINESS and war production would 

soon “slow down to a walk’’ without 
the many useful office accessories, filing 
equipment and supplies that help speed up 
routine. Globe-Wernicke offers a great 
variety of dependable business helps 
needed in every office. They make work 
easier, save time and money. 


Sold by leading stationers and office 
equipment dealers. 
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She Globe -We rnicke Co. .. CINCINNATI, O. 
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TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS 


The genuine has 
the barrel, Ay le 


INKOG. 
cay APH co., INC. e N. Y. ol 


— 


“very sheet of Berkshire Typewriter 
Paper makes a good impression... 
emphasizes your business standing. 











but when parts are protected 
with NO-OX-ID, rust is 
“nipped in the bud”’ 


To prevent corrosion and staining... 
to assure a perfect surface up to inspec- 
tion and before final treatment for stor- 
age or shipment, many manufacturers 
use NO-OX-ID to preserve the finish. 
Treating between finishing operations 
does not interfere with inspection. There 
is a light consistency NO-OX-ID for . 
this very purpose. Also many other con- 
sistencies . . . some provide an oil type 
coating of excellent lubricating qualities, 
others set to dry wax-like finish. All 
quickly removable when required. 

Put your rust problems up to us. Our 
laboratory study and analysis, coupled 
with engineering service in om plant, 
gets you the answer: 


TRADE MARK 


the original rust preventive 


Completely Engineered Rust Prevention 

Service consisting of NO-OX-ID and NO- 

OX-IDized Wrappers. Successfully used for 

over 25 years on pipe lines exposed to cor- 

. fosive soils and submerged In water. Now 

used extensively for the protection of steel 
parts and equipment, 
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i. the course of several years of 
comment in this corner, there has never 
been a disposition to spare deserved 
criticism of our very good old neighbor, 
Great Britain. That is in the excellent 
tradition of English-speaking people on 
both sides of the Atlantic. We have 
been neighbors for a long time now. 
We have exchanged goods and services 
and books and ideas and brickbats. Our 
families have visited back and forth. 
Like the best of neighbors, we have had 
our spats, and twice those spats grew 
into healthy brawls. We have had a lot 
of wrangling in our own house over 
these neighbors too, just as we have 
wrangled at home about a lot of other 
things. That’s a way that stiff-necked 
people have with equally stiff-necked 
neighbors. 

Which brings us to some current 
problems in our mutual relations. There 
are some Americans who, a few months 
ago, talked about tearing down the back 
fence and moving both families into the 
same house. Those people are now tell- 
ing the British how to run their, own 


Those people have been ‘wrong both 
times. 

A knowledge of English character 
makes it clear that, while good healthy 
arguments never leave a sting, there 
are limits to the kind of thing we ought 
to say to the British. Let us leave to 
the people we have put into the White 
House and into the State Department 
the question of talking with the British 
about India. Public clamor or public 
prodding by uninformed people can 
only come to one of two unfortunate 
ends. One-is that our great balance of 
power in the United Nations may force 
decisions that those close to the situa- 
tion think unwise. The other is that 
gratuitous criticism will permanently 
impair our frank and friendly relations 
with our old neighbor. Something like 
that applies to second-front prodding 
also. Supreme wisdom may not be guid- 
ing British statemanship, but it is ex- 
perienced and expert wisdom, and that 
is better than soapbox wisdom. It will, 
in the long run, cost less in lives and less 
in money to let those in power decide 
such things. 

This war has created an unprece- 
dented relationship between our two 
’ countries. In military and naval mat- 
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Our Neighbors, the British 


hy RAYMOND MOLEY 


affairs and are pretty offensive about it.. 





ters, our affairs are interwoven everys | 
where. Clearly the decisions jointly 
rived at are not matters that the pu 
should dictate. On the other hand) 
political questions are matters in which, 
on principle, each country must have 
independence. We would bitterly resen 
British interference in matters befor: 
' Congress or the electorate. Matters off 
colonial policy in Great Britain arg” 
subject to parliamentary decisions. 
are none of our business except insof: 
as they are quietly handled threo 
diplomatic channels. A rigorous res 
for these distinctions will do much t 
maintain good will. 


It is about time we knew how t 
deal with the British. There are so 
sharp things they will take cheerfull 
from us, but there are other things 
belong in the even your beak laa 
can’t-tell-you department. And the 
present phase of the war is, of all times, 
a bad occasion to overstep the bounds - 
of friendship. Later on we can s 
some strong-willed and intelligent peo 
ple to the peace conference and let them 
see that the next peace is better than | 
- the last. But we are fighting a war no 
not making a peace treaty. 

In the course of a limited official 
perience and in a number of other way 
I have learned two things about deali 
with official England. One is that Britis 
and Americans get on with enhanced 


respect if each is pretty frank with the } 


other. The British love their country, 
and we must not take it amiss if they 
are pretty vigorous in looking after its 
interests. We love our country too, and 
they can recognize the right in us when 
we are vigorous in asserting our in- 
terests. Fawning or flattery is not re- 
spected by either side. 

The other conclusion is that in official 
dealings the British are as square-shoot- 
ing as any people in the world. They 
have driven some good deals with us, 
and if we got the worst of it we have 
no one to blame but ourselves. But they 
don’t cheat. They don’t play with 
marked cards. And in a world of cutting 
sharp corners they tell the truth. That 
is a lot. For it means that in the long 
run the best basis of neighborliness 1s 
honesty in words and money. This is no 
time to be throwing dead cats over 
that back fence. 
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__ laste and quality . . . . for which it has been 


I. W. Harper is unexcelled in 


\ awarded gold medals at many great international 
expositions .... in making I. W. Harper, 


cost is no object..... 
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The Sold Wade Whiley? 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond 100 Proof, Bernheim Distilling Co.,[nc., Louisville, Ky. 









Look . 


‘Rubber 


out of Safety Glass 


THIS RUBBER SHORTAGE is an ill wind that blows 
some good! It has brought about the development of a new} 
Monsanto Plastic for “‘rubberizing” fabrics . .. which cang 
be vulcanized just like rubber and in many ways does 4 
better job than rubber usea to do. You'll probably be: 

making hundreds of uses of it, after this war is won. 


















































Surprisingly enough, this new “rubber” comes from th 
automobiles you're giving up for victory—not from the: 
tires, but from the safety glass windows and windshields! 
We took the thin layer of tough, resilient plastic that went: 
into safety glass, and perfected it as a rubber replacement, ¢ 
material. The result is | Monsanto Saflex, and this is what 
it does: 


. saves about a pound of rubber in each new army raincoa 
now in production. 

_ ++Cuts two pounds off tle weight of such a cont bec 
: it waterproofs lighter-weight fabrics. 


. produces a fabric that will shed the cloudburstg of any. 
clime— yet won’t crack at Arctic temperatures, won't stick! 
to itself in steaming tropical heat. 


Saflex also is replacing rubber in Marine Corps water bag 
Navy life preserver vests, Medical Corps hospital sheen : 
and Chemical Warfare Service gas protective fabric. It’s in, 
resilient shoe heels now being field tested on Army shoes,: 


Tomorrow? Saflex may “rubberize” fabric of barrage bals 
loons, ‘life rafts, scores of things the Army and Navy use! 
Day-after-tomorrow, when peace is here? Who knows? You 
may be wearing suits or dresses that shed water like @ 
duck. Milady’s Saflex girdle may be lighter, cooler, better 
than any she’s ever had before. War's necessity has moth- 
ered an invention that may serve you better in scores of 
ways when Saflex is free to meet the meeds of peace, 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY (Executive Offices, 
St. Louis) Plastics Division, Springfield, .Massachusetts, 
















































